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sohn Coltrane 


WYNTON KELLY or McCORY TYNER (pno), PAUL CHAMBERS or STEVE DAVIS (bass), JIMMY COBB or ALVIN JONES (ars) 





COLTRANE JAZZ Little old lady; Village blues; My shining hour; Fifth house; Harmonique; Like sonny; 
I'll wait and pray; Some other blues © SAH-K 6162 @ LTZ-K 15219 gap ArLAnric 


THE BALLAD ARTISTRY OF 


& 
Milt Jackson JIMMY JONES (pno), BILL CROW or MILT HINTON (bass), 


CHUCK WAYNE o, BARRY GALBRAITH (gir), CONNY KAY (drs) and string section 
The cylinder; Makin’ whoopee; Alone together; Tenderly; Don’t worry bout me; Nuages; Deep in a dream; I'm a fool to want you; 


The midnight sun will never set; Tomorrow © SAH-K 6163 @ LTZ-K 15220 .qmwon ATLANTIC 





Howard McGhee Quintet 


TINA BROOKS (inr), |. CHING (pno), MILT HINTON (bass), OSIE JOHNSON (drs) 
Music from THE CONNECTION Who killed cock Robin?; Wigglin’; Music forever; Time to smile; 


Theme for Sister Salvation; Jim Dunn's dilemma; O.D. (Overdose) © LTZ-U 15221 London 








Saxes Inc. 


MORTY LEWIS, SOL SCHLINGER, COLEMAN HAWKINS, GEORGIE AULD, HERB GELLER, SELDON POWELL, SHELLY GOLD, 
AL EPSTEIN, BOB PRINCE, GEORGE AVAKIAN, AL COHN, ZOOT SIMS, PHIL WOODS, GENE QUILL, HAL McKUSICK 


Fugue for tin horns; Broadway; The gipsy; A night in Tunisia; Four brothers; Sometimes I’m happy; Tickle toe; 


Sweet and lovely; Jumpin’ with symphony Sid; Early autumn; Axmobile © ws 8040 @ WM 4040 Warner Bros. 





Erskine Hawkins Quintet 


THE HAWK BLOWS AT MIDNIGHT Tuxedo Junction; Love is here to stay; Someone's rocking my 
dreamboat; Midnight stroll; Blue embers; Things ain't what they used to be; Cherry; Birth of the blues; Tippin’ in; 


lf | could be with you; Deep purple; Hawkin’ around © STA 3042 @ LAT 8374 Brunswick 
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I first met Miff a littlke over a year 
ago. When I learned his New York 
City address I mailed him birthday 
greetings on his 61st birthday and he 
was kind enough to telephone me the 
following day and thank me for the 
card. He seemed modestly surprised 
upon discovering an admirer, since 
he had been in semi-retirement for 
the past six years. I told him that I 
was anxious to hear him play, as I only 
knew him from his recordings. He told 
me of a gig he had coming up and 
invited me to join him. I was very happy 
to accept. 

The following Sunday, armed with 
only a camera, I trekked (via train and 
cab) to the Mandalay in Wantaugh, 
Long Island. Although quite out of the 
way, the club was perfect for jazz—a 
low, modern building which borders a 
major highway. Upon entering I found 
a long bar on one side of the room 
and rows of small tables and chairs on 
the other. However, the music was em- 
anating from a larger room which led 
from the far end of the bar. Here was 
a small corner bandstand all but sur- 
rounded by tables full of happy patrons. 
Happy indeed, for on the stand were 
Miff Mole, Wingy Manone, Tony Par- 
enti, Charlie Queener and Mickey 
Sheen. 

The whole band was jumping but I 
must single out Miff for his outstanding 
performance this March 13, 1960. I 
confess, I had fully expected to hear 
an old man with no chops trying to do 
his best with a horn that he had been 
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virtually strangers with for the past 
decade. I knew that if I added to this 
sad scene a large dash of romantic 
nostalgia the results would not be too 
disappointing. 

Nostalgia or not—this man could still 
blow! The “Daddy of the Trombone” 
still had more to say than most of the 
present youngsters with their machine- 
gun stacatto’s. He hit every note firmly 
on the nose, with a tone which was as 
round and full as ever. He soloed with 
fresh phrases and a spirited youthful- 
ness. He made much use of the lower 
register but when it became time to 
climb he skipped up the scale with ap- 
parent ease. 

When I inquired as to how he did 
it he modestly replied that he rehearsed 
in his hotel room about an hour each 
day with a mute. He was full of apolog- 
ies and said that rehearsing and playing 
a gig were two entirely different things. 
He wished he had more opportunity at 
the latter but circumstances hadn’t pre- 
sented themselves often enough. 

When the evening was all too quickly 
over, I returned to the city with fhe 
band. We stopped by the Copper Rail 
for a taste and it was here that Miff 
finally had a chance to open up a little. 
He spoke of his poor health (he was 
using a cane) and the series of over half 
a dozen operations he had undergone 
on his hip in the past six years. He was 
full of hope and spoke optimistically of 
getting more gigs and of the ancient 
axiom—“With more gigs, better chops 
and with better chops, more gigs”. 
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Red Allen, Buster Bailey and many 
other musicians dropped into the Rail 
during the course of our conversation 
and all greeted Miff with the respect 
due this great musician. After awhile 
I helped Miff to a cab and headed him 
for home. 

My next encounter with Miff was on 
the Sunday afternoon of the 1960 New- 
port Jazz Festival. He sat alone in a 
folding chair at the entrance of a back- 
stage tent. His only companion appeared 
to be his battered trombone case which 
lay on the ground by his side. Crowds 
of musicians, writers and other back- 
stage personalities passed him by as if 
he was not there. Jeann Failows, Dan 
Morgenstern and I approached this 
desolate figure and warmly greeted him. 
He acknowledged, though a smile hardly 
creased his tired face. He said he had 
left New York City that morning and 
after having travelled all day, arrived 
in Newport that afternoon. Only then 
was he informed that the Sunday night 
concert had been cancelled due to the 
riots which occurred the previous 
evening. He was originally slated to 
appear with Red Allen but was told 
that Red and his band had returned to 
New York after having heard of the 
cancellation. 

So here was Miff, all alone and look- 
ing for John Hammond or someone to 
help straighten him out and arrange 
for his return to New York. No one 
had time for Miff. The Newport Jazz 
Festival 1960 had drawn to a close with 

(continued on page 3) 
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the historic afternoon of the blues. Now 
people were heading home or to the 
concert at Cliffside Manor. We referred 
Miff to John Hammond and left for the 
modern sounds at Cliffside. 

That was the last I saw of Miff Mole. 


* * 


The last chapter of this story takes 


place in New York, the following winter 
(the worst this city has seen in a cent- 
ury). Rumours were circulating that 
Miff was working in a subway station 
selling pretzels. He was recognised and 
the word got out. The April issue of 
Record Research ran an eight page feat- 
ure article on Miff by Dick DuPage. 
Jack Crystal immediately began plans 
for an all-star concert to honour Miff 
at Central Plaza. (The word “benefit” 
was not used as Miff’s pride would not 
allow it.) This concert received mention 
in Down Beat and Metronome magaz- 
ines. Benny Goodman was slated for the 
number one draw. However, B.G. was 
not yet definite, so the date was moved 
ahead from March to April and finally 
to May. 

This last date was about three weeks 
too late, for Irving Milfred ‘“Miff’ Mole 
passed away on Saturday, April 29 at 
the age of 63. He died penniless, having 
survived on city welfare checks these 
past years. A few days after his death 
the city claimed his trombone and per- 
sonal belongings. 

Is there any reason it had to end this 
way? It’s a known fact that this man 
was the first to use the trombone as a 
legitimate solo instrument, without any 
of the corny tricks for which it had 
previously been known. The team of Red 
Nichols and Miff Mole was the most 
famous two-man team in jazz. During 
the *twenties Miff was in constant de- 
mand. He was the top banana on trom- 
bone and all the bands wanted him. 


He turned down numerous offers from 
the top bandleaders of the day—Paul 
Whiteman and Jean Goldkette—in order 
to remain in New York. During the 
thirties he played with all the name 
bands—Paul Whiteman, (who was then 
“The King of Jazz” and is now more 
suitably titled “The Dean of Modern 
Music”), Roger Wolfe Kahn, Cass Ho- 
gan, Don Voorhees, Sam Lanin and Ross 
Gorman. Then in the forties he played 
with Benny Goodman and many, many 
others. 





Many of these leaders (and sidemen 
also) are today living in wealthy ob- 
scurity. Where were they these past few 
years? Why didn’t they come to the 
aid of their friend when he was virt- 
ually destitute, his money quickly eaten 
up by costly medical expenses? They 
undoubtedly had heard of Miff’s plight. 
Within the music business word such as 
this has a way of reaching out to all 
parts of the country. Even in recent 
months, when the press told the story, 
the response was virtually nil. Letters 
were mailed to many of Miff’s past 
friends and associates who were in a 
position to help—and still no reply. Now 
that Miff is gone these very same people 
will more than likely be the ones who 
will, with bowed heads and wet eyes, 
expound his virtues and tell of “what a 
great guy he was”. In fact, they might 
even appear at the benefit Jack Crystal 
still plans to hoid at the Central Plaza, 
May 22, for the benefit of Miff Mole’s 
wife. 





The news of Miff Mole’s death came 
also as a shock to me, for I too spoke 
with him at Newport last year. I told 


Great Britain, and he was pleased to 
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play, for I know he was looking for- 
ward to showing what he could do. 


a dear friend of ours, Velma Middleton, 
collapsed and died in Freetown, West 
Africa. Velma’s name may not go down 
in immorality as being one of the great 


Armstrongs, a 





him he had a lot of admirers in 


hear he was still remembered. It was 
a shame he didn’t get a chance to 


But his death was not the only loss 
jazz has suffered this year. In February 


blues singers, but she played her part 
in jazz. Although she could sing a real 
low-down blues, she lived primarily as 
an entertainer. She was a wonderful foil 
to Louis—and never stole it from him 
however hard they worked together. In 
addition she was a true friend to both 
friend who will be 


mourned by both Louis and Lucille and 
by one and all the musicians who have 
ever played with the Armstrong All 
Stars. She got her kicks in 


life by 


EDITORIAL 


making the customers laugh. She was as 
full of fun as a female Fats Waller, 
and so let’s remember her with a smile 
—TI think she’d like it that way. 


* * * 


Also in the month of February jazz 
lost that pioneer trumpet player from 
New Orleans, Nick La Rocca. Although 
La Rocca may have made many ex- 
aggerated claims for himself and _ his 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band and their 
importance to jazz, it cannot be denied 
they had a vital influence on a certain 
facet of the music in the early days. 
In addition to his prowess as a musi- 
cian, La Rocca was something of a 
composer. Tiger Rag, Fidgety Feet, 
Ostrich Walk and many other jazz tunes 
were copyrighted by him. It was fortun- 
ate that quite recently Joe Mares 
recorded an album entitled Nick La 
Rocca and His Dixieland Band. La 
Rocca’s voice introduces the album and 
the tunes, some old some new, are all 
his. It would be interesting to know if 
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he had anything to do with the routin- 
ing of Tiger Rag for this session—it is 
played at slow tempo and is_ very 
effective. 


The death also occurred in February 
of the octogenarian clarinettist Alphonse 
Picou. One of the very first of the New 
Orleans jazz musicians, he played with 
Freddy Keppard, Bunk Johnson, Dave 
Peyton and many other of the earliest 
bands. In 1956 at the age of 78 he 
marched with the Eureka Brass Band 
for the last time. According to all re- 
ports he was still blowing wonderfully 
well. 


A concert is being held at the Royal 
Festival Hall on July 7th in aid of the 
Red Cross. Heading the bill will be the 
Johnny Dankworth Orchestra’ with 
guests, Tubby Hayes, Joe Harriott, 
Ronnie Ross, Johnny Scott and others. 
A special composition for the Dank- 
worth band has been promised by Billy 
Strayhorn, and Dankworth himself is 
writing another new work to be per- 
formed by the Inter-Universities Jazz 
Association. It should be a novel and 
interesting concert. 

Sinclair Traill 








Harry Carney’s musical career and his long, unbroken association with Duke Ellington are unique in jazz. The staunch 
loyalty they bespeak is perhaps even more impressive when it is remembered that for three decades Harry has been the 
outstanding exponent of the baritone saxophone. The story that follows, drawn from conversations with him, should show 
quite clearly how modest and conscientious a musician he is. His understatements and avoidance of theatrical exaggera- 
tion may detract from his stature in the eyes of newcomers, but most readers will be aware of his great contribution to 
jazz as a whole and to the Ellington orchestra in particular. Like that orchestra, Harry has a sound that has never been 
equalled for warmth and richness. It is at once a foundation that supports and a resonance that permeates the entire 
ensemble. With one note—like Armstrong, Hawkins, Bechet and Hodges—he can make his identity known and establish 
his lines of communication. The tone, in this case, is the man. Harry is big, generous, warm, expansive, tolerant, considerate 
and consistent. There is nothing hasty and nothing petty about him.—S.D. 


HARRY CARNEY 





talks to 


Stanley Dance 


I began playing piano at the age of six—taking piano les- 
sons, that is! It seemed as though every kid in the neighbour- 
hood could play piano by ear, and here I was going every 
Saturday, religiously taking lessons, and practising, but if 
you took the music away from me I couldn’t play a thing. 
That went on until I was eleven or twelve, during which time 
I played student recitals—nothing but the classics. I couldn’t 
get away from the classics to save my life, and I was pretty 
disgusted with myself. My brother was two years younger, 
but he seemed to have more of a natural talent for piano. He 
had no training whatsoever, but he would sit down and really 
start playing. I was the person who was amazed—when my 
brother sat down to play piano! Then there was a school- 
mate of mine at that time, Leonard Withers, who was wonder- 
ful on piano, too. He had long fingers that would stretch a 
tenth and give a good rocking rhythm in the bass, something 
I couldn’t do through the construction of my fingers. He and 
my brother would be playing jazz, the popular tunes of the 
day, but not me. I remember Dardanella in particular. 

L belonged to a juvenile society and during the year we 
would have several functions. One of the members was Buster 
Tolliver, a fine musician. (He’s still on the scene, writing for 
shows. He used to do the writing for a lot of Billy Rose’s 
extravaganzas.) At our dances, he would play piano during 
the first half and clarinet after the intermission. He always 
seemed to be surrounded by the girls when he got through 
playing clarinet, and by now I had reached an age when I 
was conscious of the girls, so I thought maybe the clarinet 
would ‘be the means of attracting them to me. So Buster ad- 
vised me about how to acquire a clarinet. 

I joined a Knights of Pythias band in Boston when I was 
thirteen. They had an instructor who taught all the instruments 
in the band, and he taught me for the very nominal rate of 





fifty cents a lesson, the band furnishing the instrument. After 
alarming the whole neighbourhood with my practising, some- 
body thought I was a good clarinet player and started offering 
me jobs. 

My first influences were Buster Bailey with Fletcher Hender- 
son and Don Murray with Jean Goldkette. As a brash kid, I 
always wanted to play faster than anyone on clarinet, and 
both Buster and Don Murray were great technicians. Too 
bad I didn’t stick with them! Perhaps I’d be a clarinettist 
today. Buster has always sounded to me like a perfect man for 
the symphony, and on those up-tempo numbers with Fletcher 
he always showed what a well-schooled musician he was. 
There was a lot of study behind his playing. I heard some 
things he did with Alec Wilder and woodwinds on records 
some time ago, and they convinced me that he’d be very able 
as a symphony clarinettist. The way he cares for his instru 
ment, always cleaning it after a set, also shows good training. 
Back in the old days, the wood of the instrument didn’t have 
treatment like it gets today, and consequently if you weren't 
careful you were likely to wind up with a crack in the clarinet. 
That was why we were so careful to use a swab and oil in 
the old days. Moisture gets into the wood, and changes in 
temperature, between the room and the street, particularly in 
colder weather, were dangerous. I didn’t take up bass clarinet 
until many years later, about 1944. I never heard Buster Bailey 
play it. He usually has just the regular B-Flat clarinet, but T'll 
have to go down and talk to him about it, and get some much- 
needed ideas. 

Well, after about a year of clarinet, I learnt that saxophone 
was much easier. Clarinet is more difficult, but the kids are 
doing so much on saxophone nowadays that often I wonder. 
Alto was what I was interested in and I had to convince my 
mother that I should have one. Neither my father nor my 
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mother played an instrument. Dad liked the operas, always 
went to them during the season, and he used to like to sing 
around the house. He was pretty familiar with the spirituals, 
too. But it was my mother who had to be convinced about 
the alto, and fortunately she went along with me, and we 
secured it. Now I felt the influence of Sidney Bechet and 
Johnny Hodges. Johnny and I used to live a few doors apart 
and we'd listen to all the records together. Some people be- 
gan to think I could really play saxophone because I played it 
so loudly, and after-school jobs started to come in. I worked 
several spots in Boston with small groups, but in the mean- 
time I heard so many bands from New York City that I knew 
I must get there to talk with musicians, and maybe get a 
chance to blow with some of them. 


This time I had to convince my mother that I was entitled to 
a vacation in New York, and I went there with Charlie Holmes. 
(Charlie used to sound like Johnny, because that was the 
accepted alto style in those days and everyone was trying 
to borrow ideas from Johnny and get his sound.) My first 
job was playing in the relief group at the Savoy ballroom 
on one of those big nights when they had a masquerade ball. 
The dance would start early and run all night. so they had 
three bands, and I was in the third. My good friend, Johnny 
Hodges, was in the Chick Webb band at the time, and it was 
through Johnny I met the contractor for the relief band, who 
in turn had a job coming up at a place called The Bamboo 
Inn. I got the contractor to call my mother and explain to her 
that everything would be all right. It wasn’t long before she 
arrived on the scene, bv surprise, to see what her dear, tender 
son was doing! She allowed me to stay a little longer. 


This was. I think. in April 1927. Duke was working at The 
Kentucky Club and on his night off he would come to The 
Bamboo Inn. The food was good, I was told, but I couldn’t 
afford it, of course. We thought we had a verv good band 
and I worked there three months until the place burned 
down. Shortly after that, I bumped into Duke one afternoon 
on Seventh Avenue and he asked what I was doing. I told 
him I was iust iobbing around and he asked me if I would 
like to go with him on a trip up to Boston. Of course, Boston 
was my hometown and I’d been awav three months—three 
months away from homecooking and listening to mv mother 
give me the devil—and I was a bit homesick. To return with 
Ellington. already famous. was something to look forward to, 
so I didn’t hesitate to say “ves”. That’s how T ioined the band, 
and we plaved up there during the summer for the Shribman 
brothers. Charlie and Sv. who gave and lent so much to up- 
and-coming bands at that time. 


After we finished the three months up there, mostly one- 
nighters, I was supposed to have returned to school, but Duke 
has always been a fluent talker and he out-talked mv mother 
and got permission for me to stay with the band. When we 
talk about it now, my mother will tell me that if I had joined 
the Army I would have been retired by now! But there 
were no papers signed when I joined Duke. He was to be a 
kind of guardian to me when I left Boston for the Big City 
at the age of seventeen. He was pretty well known by then, 
but it seemed a big deal to my parents and thev thought I 
would end up being too taken by the fast city of New York— 


‘too taken for mv age, that is. But it didn’t turn out like that. 


Duke is a great fellow, and a great friend of mine. and it has 
not only been an education being with him, but also a great 
pleasure. At times, I’ve been ashamed to take the money! 


Duke had just augmented from six to eight pieces. Rudy 
Jackson was playimg§ clarinet and tenor and I was playing 
clarinet and alto, and both of us were striving for the “hot” 
clarinet chair. Lots of times during the evening you would hear 
nothing but clarinets from the reed section, so I decided to 
try baritone to give more variety. I was on good terms with 
an instrument company and they allowed me to take a bari- 
tone out. On the job that night, Duke and everyone seemed 
to think it was quite good. My greatest kick with the instru- 
ment, which then seemed so much bigger than me, was that 
I was able to fill it and make some noise with it. I enjoyed 








the tone of it and I started to give is some serious study, and 
I’ve been carrying it around ever since. 

I'd heard Coleman Hawkins often by then. Every time 
Fletcher Henderson came to Boston, I'd always be down 
front, under Hawkins, listening. To my mind, he could do 
no wrong. I think he did play some baritone then, but it 
was his tenor that inspired me. I admired his tone and facility 
on the instrument, and I said, “Gee, if I could make the 
baritone sound like that, I’d really have something.” So I 
was always trying to play like Hawk on the baritone. 

After coming back to New York with the Ellington band, 
I used to go into record stores and listen to records made by 
the small bands. In those days, on recordings, the main thing 
was who could play most intricate break. Breaks were very 
popular, and that was where the improvisation was. Often, 
the introduction and endings to records were really long, 
four-bar breaks. Or there’d be a two-bar break and the band 
would hit a chord. I think the first time I heard Adrian 
Rollini was on a record of Ida by Red Nichols. He was my 
next influence after Hawk, because now I tried to give the 
baritone something of the bass saxophone sound. I tried to 
make the upper register sound like Coleman Hawkins and 
the lower register like Adrian Rollini. And I always strove 
for a good tone. That had been drummed into my head when 
I was taking clarinet lessons. Later, when I took alto lessons, 
it was always hammered home that if I played one note, 
I should play it with a good tone. I've always adhered to 
that and I'm very glad my teachers made me see the im- 
portance of good tone. 

Bubber Miley contributed a lot in those early days. He 
had a wonderful sense of humour, but you had to know him 
to detect whether he was being serious or not. He always 
gave the impression of being very serious, but the surprising 
thing was the way he would crack up when something funny 
was said. He was always serious, though, about his playing be- 
fore other musicians. He wanted them to know he was a great 
trumpet player, and he was a man who liked to battle. He and 
Tricky Sam got great pleasure from playing something to- 
gether in harmony that came off well. They were always 
blowing for each other and getting ideas together for what 
they were going to play. It was wonderful watching the two 
of them working and hearing the sounds they got from those 
plungers. Whet they created has stayed with us as a major 
part of Ellington music. But there were quite a few other 
growling trumpet plavers, of course. In the Charlie Johnson 
band, besides Sidney De Paris, Jabbo used to do a wonderful 
job growling, as well as fanning with a derby. Bobby Stark, 
with Chick Webb, was good at it, too, and so was Frankie 
Newton when he was with Lloyd and Cecil Scott. Frankie 
was a good all-round trumpet player, for that matter. And 
Ward Pinkett could growl. At that time, it was part of the 
trumpet’s role to carry around the mute and the plunger. It 
got so that there were growling specialists who really studied 
growling technique. I mustn’t forget to mention Cootie. Of 
all the growl trumpets, he was the one with the power. 

And there were other trends. Everyone was very conscious 
of Paul Whiteman in the late ’20s. He made a lady out of 
jazz and everybody wanted to have those lush and plush 
introductions that bordered on the symphonic side. On 
Sunday nights at the Cotton Club, what we called the big- 
time musicians then, those who worked for Whiteman, Isham 
Jones and Ben Pollack, and made the small-group jazz 
records—they used to come up. If they sat in front of us, 
we’d become very self-conscious, because we knew they were 
great piayers. We’d hear so much about Bix, and we'd hear 
him on records, so we looked at him with awe, although he 
sat in with the band. 

As Duke’s band grew and new members injected their 
personalities, he was inspired to write. He was always a 
great compiler, and one of the guys’ ideas would suggest 
something else to him. The Cotton Club was our first big 
job after I joined, and the band become suddenly inspired 
because we were asked to do so many remote broadcasts. 
we were all young and proud and we thought we were 
doing a great job. 





Immediately after our early broadcasts, about 6 or 7 in the 
evening we’d run on down to the corner of 131st and Seventh, 
where all the musicians used to hang out, and get thei 
reactions. In the beginning, a lot of them made us feel like 
crying, they were so critical, but finally the band began to 
go great guns, and then it was a pleasure to go down to the 
corner, not only after broadcasts, but after we got through 
working, too. Sometimes we’d stay up all night listening to 
the praise, but when we did a bad broadcast, that would 
be the night we’d get some sleep. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, there’s nearly always been a 
better clarinettist in the band, and I left the clarinet wp 
to him. After Barney Bigard joined, I continued to doa 
few solos. I admire Barney’s great facility, imagination and 
big tone. He remembered so many things the New Orleans 
clarinets used to do that there was always something for 
me to be listening and paying attention to. As the baritone 
became my speciality, my clarinet playing sounded poor to 
me in comparison with his. Today we have Jimmy Hamilton 
and Russell Procope, both of them fine clarinet players, with 
different stvles. The style of Jimmy Hamilton is the kind of 
clarinet I’d like to be able to play. He’s a real clarinet player, 
very facile, with a beautiful tone, and another one who 
could do a very good job in symphony. Procope has taken 
over a lot of Barney’s things. 

The Albert system generally seems to result in a_ bigger 
tone than the Boehm. The Boehm has so much auxillary 
fingering that its possible you can do more with it, but 
there’s a new, improved Albert system which also has 
auxillary fingering, and which both Procope and Barney use, 
I used Albert to begin with, but changed to Boehm because 
of Buster Bailey. There was a time after Barney joined the 
band when I was so impressed by his fullness of sound that 
I went back to Albert, but I found I had been plaving Boehm 
too long to leave it. Fazola used Albert, but I think Albert 
Nicholas is a Boehm man. He tries for and gets that New 
Orleans bigness out of it. Jimmie Noone was an Albert man. 
Goodman and Artie Show were Boehm, of course. 

When we left the Cotton Club, we went on a tour of 
one-nighters across the country, arriving in Los Angeles to 
make the picture with Amos ‘n’ Andy, in which we played 
Three Little Words, Ring Dem Bells and Old Man Blues. This 
was the era of Irving Mills and he was pretty sharp. He'd 
go along with anything that stood a chance on records. In 
fact, he even used to sing with our band. Around this time, 
some of the things on records become pretty big, which 
resulted in a new style for the band. When Duke first started 
writing for the baritone, I wanted to impress everyone with 
the idea that the baritone was necessary, and I very much 
wanted to remain part of that sax section. There was s0 
much competition in our reed section that I had to work 
hard. I liked the band and was always afraid of being fired! 
That was one school I enjoyed and didn’t want to be expelled 
from. 

The Missourians had been using a baritone sax when we 
followed them into the Cotton Club. Even in bands with 
altos and two tenors, there was always someone who could 
double on baritone. Sax sections were also using clarinets and 
sopranos, usually in trios. The baritone was usually a double 
until five-piece reed sections became the normal thing, and 
mostly it was an alto player who doubled. The sound of sax 
sections was very light at the beginning of the ’30s. The lead 
was usually a big-toned alto, and the other saxes more of 
less stayed under him He would have good phrasing and 
expression—the big sound. I think the George “Fathead” 
Thomas style of alto playing had a lot to do with the 
McKinney’s sound, but when Don Redman joined that band 
his was a strong influence. Otto Hardwicke played lead for 
Duke until I joined. He came back when we went into the 
Cotton Club, and I went from first alto to third alto. 

Lunceford used to feature his sax section more as a section 
than Duke did. Willie Smith was largely responsible for the 
sound of the Lunceford reeds and on records they had more 
presence than ours, but I don’t believe they had the power of 
Ellington’s. We only played against then once, in Philadelphia, 
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DUKE ELLINGTON (p), 
SONNY GREER (d), — 
HARRY CARNEY (bari), 
FRED GUY (g), 
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BARNEY BIGARD, 
JOHNNY HODGES 
(saxes), REX STEWART, 
COOTIE WILLIAMS, 
HAROLD BAKER (tpts), 
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as I recall. It was a very interesting battle. There had been 
much controversy about the respective merits of the two 
bands, but on this occasion I’m happy to say the Ellington 
band came off the better. Lunceford featured growling trum- 
pets, a varied programme of music, and he was very enter- 
taining. He played quite a few of Duke’s numbers and he 
would come up with versions of some of Duke’s record hits, 
like “Rose Room”. They did some marvellous things on 
records and I think I was always amongst the first to buy 
their new releases. Jock Carruthers was a very good man on 
baritone, and then there were Willie Smith on alto and Joe 
Thomas on tenor. 

We always said in the battling days that Chick Webb’s was 
the greatest battling band, and when Charlie Buchanan was 
at the Savoy he always saw to it that every new band hitting 
town battled with Chick Webb. Chick was a very competitive 
musician and he liked to battle. He would always prepare for 
a battle with a lot of new arrangements and rehearsals. 

But my band was Fletcher Henderson’s. I can remember 
times when we battled with it in its prime and came away 
dejected. We battled with Smack several times at the Savoy, 
but one night in Detroit I'll never forget. They played num- 
bers in which Coleman Hawkins was heavily featured, and 
Hawkins cut the whole Ellington band by himself. Then 
there was the Charlie Johnson band that used to play down 
in Small’s Paradise. There was a wealth of good musicians in 
that band—Benny Carter, Jimmie Harrison, Jabbo Smith, 
and a wonderful drummer, George Stafford. There were 
teally some bands around in those days. 

The first time we had five saxes was on the record date 
when we made “Truckin’”, a dance that was then very 
popular. Ben Webster did a solo on that number that became 
a classic. It was a good sound, an additional voice, and his 
tone and approach were so good on both ballads and up-tem- 


po things that he was a sensation. Ben’s interpretations were 
inspiring to Duke, and he brought new life to a section that 
had been together a long time. Ben was inspired and he in- 
spired us, so that we worked together and tried to improve 
the section. We used to rehearse all alone, just the sax section: 

When you look back, you can see that from the late ’20s 
onwards, every time there was an addition to the band, the 
new instrumentalist seemed to give Duke new ideas and some- 
thing to draw from and add in his writing. In the ’30s there 
were Ivie Anderson and Lawrence Brown. Those in the band 
who thought they were playing well tried a little harder and 
did better. Jimmy Blanton and Ben Webster were additional 
sparks and the tone structure of the band changed a bit. 
Everyone seemed to think the band was at its best then, but 
it was still playing well when we were at The Hurricane and 
The Zanzibar in °44 and °46. Later, guys like Willie Smith, 
Louis Bellson and Clark Terry gave Duke something else 


sto think about. 


Another big lift to us was when we first went to England 
in 1933, to play the London Palladium. That, we thought, 
was just about the greatest engagement a band could have. 
To start off with, we were greeted by so many people who 
knew so much abowt the band that we were amazed. We 
couldn’t understand how people in Europe, who heard us 
only through the medium of records, could know so much 
about us. They’d ask us who took which solo on this or that 
tune, and we had to sharpen up so that we could answer 
halfway intelligently. Another thing was that they knew ex- 
actly what they wanted to hear—a great and very pleasant 
surprise to us. 

Since those days, the baritone has come into its own. 
There were many fine players who were often confined to 
section roles. Besides Lunceford’s Carruthers, there was Jack 








Washington with Basie. Omer Simeon played in the Earl 
Hines band that I enjoyed so much at the Grand Terrace 
around 1940. It was very thrilling and exciting. There was 
Haywood Henry with Erskine Hawkins, and Haywood’s my 
man. I used to listen to Ozzie Nelson’s band on the radio all 
the time, for a very good baritone player who took the hot 
solos—Charlie Biwak. I musn’t forget that fine musician, 
Ernie Caceres, or Nick Brignola, whom I heard down at 
The Bohemia in ‘58. I just got through listening to Gerry 
Mulligan a night or so ago, and he really thrilled me. I like 
Pepper Adams very much, and I can remember his mother 
bringing him to hear us whenever we plaved Rochester, New 
York, and he’d stand down front -there all night long. I got 
a big kick out of hearing him do so well. I never heard him, 
but I was told Coleman Hawkins plaved fabulous baritone. 
and I imagine he would do a wonderful job. I've been told 
he plavs great piano. but I’ve never heard that either. Charlie 
Shavers and Ben Webster are both said to play wonderful 
piano, too. For that matter, I don’t know why Paul Gonsalves 
is so shy about plaving guitar, because he is marvellous. I 
was always after Johnny to continue to plav soprano, but 
for some reason he just put the horn down. He really is the 
soprano plaver. When he says it’s a hard instrument it’s 
because there’s a certain way he wants to play it, and he 
won't be satisfied with less. 


After riding on the bus for so long, and having to stop and 
go when someone gave the word, I decided if I had a car I 
might have a little more freedom. I was tired of being cooped 
up in a bus with nothing to do but read, and the vibration 
of the bus made reading a strain on mv eves. Stage lighting 
doesn’t do your eyes any good either, and the Kleig lights in 
movies used to be even worse. I’ve always been car crazy, so 
in 1949 T got a car. 

At first, it was my intention to make short hops in and 
around New York, and in the Eastern area. Then I found 
I was enjoying it so much, and Duke was riding with me 
almost every day. That was how it started, until I found I 
was jumping all over the country. I drove out to Vegas last 
vear, I left New York Sunday night and we were opening 
Wednesday night. Everybody was saying it couldn’t be done, 
but I made it. Of course, if the weather was bad or if there 
was a big snow, I'd leave the car here rather than risk being 
unable to make a night. 

On most hops, I manage to get into a hotel around noon. 
We leave after the job and we like to go two hundred miles 
at least without stopping. Duke always says, “Let’s get some 
miles under our belt before we stop.” He calls himself “The 
World’s Greatest Navigator”, and he does have a wonderful 
knowledge of route and road numbers. He remembers them. 
Our greatest problem is arriving in a town for some private 
affair that isn’t advertised. We pull into a gas station and 
ask, “Where’s the Duke Ellington band playing?” As a rule 
nobody knows. A lot of times we’ve had to call the news- 
papers; others, we’ve just had to keep on enquiring from 
policeman and gas stations. 

When we get into the mid-West, the average hop is about 
four hundred miles. Sometimes we may go two hundred and 
fifty. at other times five or six hundred. Duke sleeps occasion- 
ally, but not as a rule. He’s a very good man to have along. 
He sits in the front and he does a lot of thinking. He’ll pull 
out a piece of paper and make notes. We do very little talk- 
ing, but if he thinks I'm getting weary he'll make conversa- 
tion so that I don’t fall asleep. 

The thing we enjoy most, after leaving a job, is breakfast 
and the thought of it. We may both be hungry, but still it’s 
necessary to put this first two hundred miles under our belt. 
When we go in for breakfast, we look forward to a good 
meal. We know most of the good eating spots that are open 
that time of morning. The challenge is always when we hit 
bad weather. If we make it through we feel we’ve accom- 
plished something. 





When we check into a hotel, I go to bed until about 6.30, 
Most of the jobs run from 9 to 1 a.m. The time we’re on the 
stand is only a small part of it. When we play a concert that 
lasts only two hours, and we're staying in the town, I hate to 
finish a job and go straight to bed. I usually stay out to 2 or 
3 in the morning. It’s curious how when we play more than 
a week in one place a kind of boredom sets in. That’s one 
thing about travelling: it always gives you something to look 
forward to, even if it’s no more than going to another town 
to see the people there you know. 

We were in Vegas for twelve weeks and we worked until 
4 in the morning. There’s just one thing you must do there 
if you have, shall we say, the urge to speculate. You go 
around to the places where the musicians and entertainers 
congregate, and talk, and maybe try a few dollars, and watch 
other people gambling, and before you know it it’s daybreak 
and the signal for us to go to bed. 

Most of us would sleep until maybe 3 in the afternoon, but 
there’s plenty to do in Vegas. There are wonderful golf 
courses, a beautiful lake, mountains and scenery. I used to 
play golf with Jimmy Mundy, and I liked the game so much 
I guess I overdid it, and I’d be tired when I was going to 
work. Another thing that was a kick: on our night off 
(Monday) I'd drive to Los Angeles. It was about three 
hundred miles. I’d leave after we got through at the Riviera 
and get to L.A. about 9 in the morning. I'd visit with friends 
and do a little shopping. Often, I'd take my baritone to the 
repair shop. Because of the dryness of the air in Vegas, I 
had quite a bit of trouble with the pads shrinking. It’s a 
desert area, after all, and extremely hot and dry, but every 
place is air-conditioned and quite unlike those we played in 
in the early days. Then, during the summer, when there was 
no air-conditioning, they had to throw open the windows be- 
cause it was so hot and smokv, and people and kids would 
stand around in the street outside listening. 

At the Riviera, like most of the places out there, entertain- 
ment is not expensive, but to get to it you have to pass 
through the gambling rooms, and there’s no other way in or 
out. In the room we plaved. there was no cover charge and 
no minimum. It would hold, I guess, about three hundred 
people. There were two bars and a lot of people would come 
in. buy drinks, and just stand at the bar. We were a kind of 
bait to draw people into the casino. Anyone who doesn’t 
gamble can go out there and have better entertainment, more 
of it and more reasonably, than in any other city of the U.S. 
You get all kinds of people out there. Girls go out as office 
workers just to see the city, but most of the business comes 
from Los Angeles and Texas, and from people in the East 
who want to gamble. The city has spread out a lot since 
we first went there. There’s a big shopping centre downtown, 
and from there you drive out a little way to what is known 
as The Strip. where all the fabulous hotels, nightclubs and 
casinos are located, the casinos being in the hotels. It’s 
healthy. You rarely find anyone with a cold out there. Except 
the financial kind, that is. 


A few records have been issued under Harry Carney’s 
name, but at this writing the Schwann catalogue lists just one 
album, “Moods for Girl and Boy”, Verve 2028. In itself, 
that is a rare testimony to the perspicacity of the a. and r. 
men responsible for jazz records, but study of the Schwann 
catalogue is, of course, salutary at any time. 

When, last year, Denis Preston proposed recording eight 
of Kenny Graham's arrangements by a section of the Elling- 
ton orchestra, Harry Carney was the logical choice for 
leader. The instrumentation immediately intrigued him and 
he soon became very enthusiastic about the colourful scores. 
In due course, when he heard the results, Kenny was no less 
enthusiastic about Harry's playing. 

It is hoped that the record will be the first of a series of 
Anglo-American collaborations which will present Harry 
Carney’s artistry, in a small-band context, to a wide public. 
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MONK 


by 


MAX HARRISON 











If his singular individuality was enough to ensure a hostile 
initial reception, it is still ironic that for several years most 
comment on Thelonious Monk should have centred on his 
supposed incompetence as a pianist. The recent concerts 
demonstrated—with a clarity which no recordings could ever 
approach—that this great musician is, in his highly personal 
command of the instrument and absolute control of his es- 
pecial musical resources, as remarkable a virtuoso as, say, 
Earl Hines. These two transcendent techniques are, ob- 
viously, quite different. In Hines’s case the dazzling texture 
of his music, although shaped by an eminently characteristic 
melodic and rhythmic invention, is firmly rooted in the scale, 
arpeggio and chordal formations which have always been 
the standard bases of piano playing. In contrast, Monk’s 
pianism, like other aspects of his work, has little connection 
with established conventions and is of a purer, more directly 
musical order. His strength lies not in complex executive 
feats, but in a deployment, at once sensitive and vividly 
incisive, of the basic elements of jazz: time, accent, metre, 
space. In certain instances his solos, or sections of them, 
consisted of rhythmic variations on the thematic line with 
shifting metres and evolving patterns of accentual displace- 
ment. Such an approach is still fairly radical in comparison 
with the usual method of basing improvised lines solely on 
the chords (without reference to the theme), and is more 
hazardous of success, but shows that rhythmic diversity is at 
the heart of his music while thematic variation and motival 
development are two of his essential processes. Indeed, in 
the latter respects he stands very close to Jelly Roll Morton. 

Much has been made of Monk’s harmonic innovations, and 
his pungent, hard-biting sonorities are the aspect of his 
language which most readily elicits our admiration. Here, 
perhaps more immediately than in his exceptionally subtle 
thythm, we apprehend a_needle-sharp intelligence which 
rigorously avoids the commonplace. Yet however striking the 
music may be on rhythmic and harmonic planes it is always 
informed and directed by the requirements of melody. If 
the melodic construction is often severe in its economy this 
is because Monk knows precisely what he wants to say and 
how to say it, because he has full command both of his ideas 
and their means of communication. Thus is explained much 
of the immense temperamental drive and magnetic cogency 
of his work: all effort is devoted to the true expressive aim, 
none is wasted on mere decoration. Such control is the 
authentic sign of a master. 

However, it would be misleading, particularly in a short 
review such as this, to discuss the separate qualities of 
Monk’s work too much in isolation. All elements of rhythm, 
harmony and melody are so closely related that it is un- 
realistic to consider one without the others. Monk does not, 
in any case, offer us an assemblage of easily identified 
“characteristics” in the manner of a star soloist, but, instead, 
presents a unified body of music. He is, in short, a com- 
poser, not simply because he writes many “tunes”, but 
because the compositional mode of thinking is evident in 
everything he does. An instance is his accompanying, for, 
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Surely nobody who has listened with enthusiasm to the 
many records the various editions of the Jazz Messengers have 
made since 1954 can have been disappointed by the renditions 
given by Blakey’s band at the recent London concerts. All 
the distinctive features we have come to expect were promin- 
ently displayed; but none to more advantage than that 
curiously insistent beat, its tenacity seemingly unaffected by 
any changes in volume, which pulsed through every per- 
formance, infusing the musical substance with a vital energy 
it could otherwise never have possessed. Here, one felt, was 
the very essence of jazz, an intense physical fervour that 
links recordings as divorced in time as Oliver’s Sweet Lovin’ 
Man, Hawkins’ Sheik Of Araby and Rollins’ Sonnymoon For 
Two. Max Roach, I daresay, is more inventive; Jo Jones, it 
may be, swings in a more relaxed way; but there can be no 
other drummer alive today who cuts down so remorselessly 
into the marrow of the beat, inspiring musicians and audience 
alike with the sheer unrelenting drive of his work. 

All this, you are perhaps thinking, could have been written 
at any time during the past six or seven years; and so it 
could. Yet after being exposed in person to the Messengers’ 
music, I can only say that were I to neglect this facet of 
their work I should feel guilty of betraying my task as a 
reviewer. There is the danger, of course, that in dweHing 
on the physical impact of their music, one risks giving the 
impression that it is the band’s sole asset. That, I hasten 
to aver, is far from being the case, and I should like to turn 
now to a rather more detailed examination of the band’s 
playing at these concerts. 

One would need to be very frail of ear to imagine that 
Blakey’s fierce manipulation of his hi-hat pedal and precise 
stick work on the ride cymbal represent the sum total of his 
talents as a drummer. He has at his disposal a wide variety 
of percussive figures which he superimposes both on the basic 
beat and on the melodic line improvised by the soloist, thus 
stepping up the polyrhythmic content of any given perform- 
ance. In the past Blakey has been very prone to execute 
such figures on the tom-tom—Stanley’s Stiff Chickens (Philips 


_ BBL 7220), done in December 1956, is a case in point—but 


it was clear from his work at these concerts that he is coming 
to rely more and more on the snare drum for such effects, 
though he by no means confines himself to this one compon- 
ent. It was also interesting to hear how he builds up the 
tension behind each soloist in turn, not only by making the 
detail of his accomfaniment more and more prolix with each 
successive chorus, but also by gradually increasing the volume 
of his triplet beat on the ride cymbal. Such a procedure, 
incidentally, has wider connotations, since it suggests that 
Blakey visualizes a jazz performance as a series of individual 
statements within a loose framework rather than as a tightly 
knit whole endowed with a clearly defined beginning, middle 
and end. However that may be—and for the moment space 
will not allow us to pursue the question further—there is no 
doubt that Blakey's skill in welding these supplementary 
percussive motifs onto the beat added considerably to the 
musical interest and complexity of each rendition. 





MONK — continued 

instead of providing the normal type of chordal support, he 
often sets fragments of the theme against the soloist’s line in 
what is clearly an attempt to lend a closer-knit feeling of 
thematic reference to extended performances. 

In the same way that Monk’s pianism is unusually direct 
in its musicality, so his compositions, for all their consistent 
idiosyncracies, have a curious kind of objectivity. Even when 
the choruses follow the conventional AABA form his pieces 
are essentially “compositions for instruments” rather than 
jazz versions of songs, and are completely foreign to the 
world of popular music in a way that, for example, even 
such masterpieces as Hawkins’s Body And Soul can never 
quite be. And, with a few exceptions like Round About 
Midnight and Little Rootie Tootie, his works never attempt 
to suggest a mood or adumbrate a scene; they are, rather, 
investigations of perfectly specific musical ideas, such as the 
minor seconds idea in Mysterioso or the diminished fifths 
idea of Skippy. If, however, even in the most violent 
passages, there remains a kind of detachment, a feeling of 
objective exploration, it should not be imagined that all 
Monk has to offer is a series of dessicated abstractions. It 
is his achievement that in following such a-path he creates 
work that, in its beauty and the degree to which it reconciles 
the divergeant qualities of surprise and inevitability, is among 
the most exciting music one has heard. It has a more 
substantial intellectual essence than most jazz—even Elling- 
ton’s lengthy and ambitious suites—but its power to move 
us is in no way lessened by this. On the contrary, its 
feeling of spontaneity, the effect of instantaneous communica- 


tion, has its root in a conscious and sustained investigation 
of the specific expressive potential of Monk’s chosen area of 
development. 

This world is not the easiest to enter, and the hermetic, 
self-contained character of Monk’s music has undoubtedly 
led to its being misunderstood. For all the power of its 
emotional content and audacity of organisation it is some. 
times hard to grasp, and this explains, for example, the 
disproportionate popularity of a relatively untypical item 
like Round About Midnight and the misleading emphasis that 
has been placed on the humour of his work. A sharp wit— 
as ever, expressing itself in directly musical terms—is clear 
enough in his recorded lampoon of Tea For Two or in the 
sardonic technical cliché-mongering of Skippy, but whenever 
we saw him at the piano he presented the rare and admirable 
spectacle of a serious artist totus in illis, wholly possessed 
by the urgency of the matter in hand—the creation of music, 
and like Miles Davis whose stage manner was so predictably 
misinterpreted by the journalists, without any “sidelong 
lecherous glances” either towards overt showmanship or a 
self-conscious avant garde pose. Humour was evident only 
in Monk’s eccentric platform demeanour, which, however 
off-hand, manifestly aimed to amuse. It is a deceptive sim- 
plification to say that we get the art we need or deserve, 
but it may be that he is like the court jesters who clothed 
their bitter home-truths with foolery. When we see Thelon- 
ious Monk the stiff-limbed, ungainly movements and bland 
smile may appear to be those of a buffoon, yet the harsh 
rhythms and acidulated dissonance of the music we hear 
tells us something very different. 





BLAKEY — continued 

If I have been concerned almost exclusively with Blakey 
up to now, it is because he was quite clearly the leader of 
the group. He it was who dictated the pattern each rendition 
should take. At the end of a solo he would bring the 
volume level expertly down, without once disrupting the sense 
of continuity; and if he felt that either Morgan or Shorter 
was failing to build up the required tension, he would not 
scruple to spur him on with a simple yet peremptory cross 
rhythm on the rim of the snare, say, or to launch him into 
a new chorus with a crush roll of alarming brevity. Al- 
though, as I have said, Blakey’s dexterity is such that he is 
able to maintain the basic pulse whilst moulding the shape 
of any given performance in this way, he is helped consider- 
ably in his task by Jymie Merritt and Bobby Timmons. 
Merritt’s quality was particularly evident in the early stages 
of Lee Morgan’s solos, when his strong beat and mellow tone 
stood out in clear definition behind the trumpeter, who made 
more use of rests than his front-line partner. Timmons’ impro- 
visations I found less interesting than either of the two horn- 
men’s, for, as with Oscar Peterson, his undoubted ability to 
create a powerful swing is not abetted by any marked gift for 
rhythmic invention. His work in the section, though, was 
beyond reproach; this was particularly clear at Hammersmith 
on Sunday, by which time he seemed to have recovered from 
the ankle injury we were told was troubling him at the 
Festival Hall. After laying out for the first chorus or two, 
he would enter decisively, placing his chords with an ex- 
pertise that made for the maximum propulsive effect. 

After attending these concerts there is no doubt left in 
my mind that the soloists in Blakey's band profit by one of 
the very strongest and most intricate rhythm sections jazz 
has known, yet all its power and all its prolixity would be of 
no avail if Morgan and Shorter proved unequal to the de- 
manding standards of the support they enjoy. That they so 
rarely fail to meet its challenge is indeed a tribute to these 
two young men. Wayne Shorter has clearly drawn on both 
Coltrane and Lester Young, but by now he is well on the way 
to formulating a voice of his own. His gutty tone in the 


lower register I found strangely memorable, whilst his ballad 
feature, 1 Didn't Know What Time It Was, proved that he 
could sustain high notes with just the same confidence he 
showed in executing those tempestuous double-tempo runs, 
which, far from being idle technical displays, are clearly part 


and parcel of his style. Lee Morgan is another who leans 
heavily on variety for the appeal of his work; but in his 
case we are presented not only with variety of phrase length 
and of melodic shape but also with variety of sound. New-md 
(Blue Note BLP 1578), done in September 1957, was among 
the first recordings to show the direction he was to take in 
his progress towards a personal mode of expression, and these 
concerts proved that during the intervening years he _ has 
succeeded in forging a wide range of slurs and inflections 
on extended notes which throw his more complex phrases 
into sharp relief. So audacious a style makes it almost 
inevitable that he should split the occasional note, but for the 
most part he keeps his instrument firmly under control. Nor 
is he an undisciplined player, blessed as he is with an aptitude 
for formal development that is unusual in so fiery a tempera- 
ment. At one point he began his solo with a chorus of short, 
jabbing, isolated notes disposed on and between the beats, 
before launching out into the joyous high-register flights we 
have always associated with him. The device was effective, 
lent extra point to the pyrotechnics, and stressed how adept 
he has become in programming a solo. I am not suggesting 
that everything he played conformed to a similarly logical 
pattern, but it seemed he could generally pull the trick off 
whenever he felt impelled to do so. Morgan, I think, is not 
ye! a mature player, but he did enough to show that if and 
when he at last succeeds in tying up the loose ends of his 
style, he will have to be judged by the very highest critical 
standards. 

Blakey’s bands have been criticized in the past on the 
score that their emotional range has been too narrow. They 
have been condemned as being too consistently intense, force- 
ful yet barren, devoid of lyricism. I cannot myself accept 
this stricture, but in any case there was no question of bring- 
ing such a charge against the present quintet. How many 
other bands can boast of so catholic a repertoire? My Funny 
Valentine, Dat Dere, Lee Morgan’s Yama and The Witch 
Doctor, Clifford Jordan’s Lost And Found, Close Your Eyes, 
When Your Lover Has Gone: all these tunes were performed 
in a way that never broke with the character of the material, 
however generous the scope afforded the expressive talents 
of the men involved. 

Certainly, at these concerts, Blakey provided the perfect 
answer to his critics. We had heard that he drowned out the 

(continued on page 12) 
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For about the first time this occasional column is printing 
information regarding record deletions actually in advance 
of the date at which they will cease to be available. All the 
records listed below will be available, in theory, until the end 
of July, which gives you two clear months in which .to earn 
the money. Do not, however, postpone ordering your re- 
quirements until the last minute, as your dealer may have 
to try several wholesalers before tracking them down. 

Comment on this list need only be brief, for there are few 
items that could be recommended without reservation. We 
might, T think, single out four for special comment. First, 
there is the Lucky Thompson (CLP 1237) which presents one 
of the giants of the tenor in two different settings: on one 
side accompanied only by Oscar Pettiford (bs) and Skeeter 
Best (g), and on the other side by a slightly larger group 
including Jimmy Cleveland, Hank Jones and Osie Johnson. 
For the trio side alone, this LP should be an essential part 
of every jazz collection that is unbiassed in outlook. It com- 
bines good and original themes, brilliant improvisation, and 
impeccable musicianship in about the right proportions, and 
is presented via a strongly swinging pulse. That elusive 
thing called creative ability—much rarer than is generally 
believed, I think—can be heard here without a doubt, so on 
no account let this one slip out of the catalogue without you 
have a copy. Also not to be missed is the EP sampling of 
Ellingtonia—or more precisely Cat Andersonia with Quentin 
Jackson, Russell Procope, Georges Arvanitas, Jimmy Woode 
ind Sam Woodyard—made in Paris in 1958 (SEG 7880). 
Concerto for Cootie and Black and Tan Fantasy are unex- 
pectedly rewarding, and quite another thing from the Elling- 
on contingent that gave rise to the disappointing Cosmic 
Scene. 

The piano-playing Joe Turner, a sadly under-recorded talent, 
i heard in collaboration with one of the few remaining 
darinettists of any distinction—Albert Nicholas. On their 
EP (SEG 7865) can be heard three Fats Waller themes and a 
blues, Joe’s Blues. These performances are unassuming but 
itesistable, especially if you have a taste for the Waller 
idiom. Finally, do not overlook, unless you have the LP, 
wo tracks on a single (POP 720) that display the talents 
of the much-maligned Harry Edison and the justly-approved 
Ben Webster with rhythmic encouragement of a very satis- 
factory nature. The LP was Sweets, by the way, and was 
deleted some time ago. 

Less indispensible than these, but well worth noting, are 
four big band LPs and a few other items. Harry James 
}LCT 6107) presents a goodly swing sound a la Basie, with- 
but too much extraneous clutter; Cat Anderson (MMB 12006) 
Presents a fine formula for those with a taste for the ex- 





$ ftovert and for spirit in the strictly decibel sense; and two 


sie LPs (33SX 1135, 33CX 10088) which are not among 
 Count’s best, should nevertheless be heard by the ardent 
Basie man, particularly Basie plays Hefti. In the same 
kategory, a single from the Ellington band minus Duke is 





DELETIONS 





a list of records withdrawn from catalogue 


compiled by PETER RUSSELL 


taken from the Clef The Big Sound LP, still available. 


This 
is the band under Hodges leadership and is inclined to row- 
diness—but means so much too, particularly Don’t Call Me 
which builds formidably. In quieter vein, tasteful trumpet 
solos come from Harold Baker, of the Ellington roster (GEP 
8772), and Ruby Braff (7EG 8397), though none of them 
quite achieve greatness. 

Gospel followers should find a certain amount of interest 
in the Newport gospel outing (33CX 10112), although this 
suffers a little in respect of recording balance, like most 
concert recordings. Finally, for pianistic tastes, there is a 
beautiful display of melody and dexterity from Teddy Wilson 
(CLP 1230), and an Oscar Peterson single loaded with pulsa- 
tion in Blues for Basie (POP 706). Fats Waller, the irre- 
pressible, demonstrates his organ mastery (7EG 8304) and 
how to coax a group of British musicians (7EG 8341) on 
two EPs made in London in 1938; these are Waller off-form, 
really, but even off-form a genius is still more interesting 
than the rank and file. 


CAPITOL: deletion date 3Ist July 1961. 
LPs. 
EAP I- 999 RED NICHOLS: In love with Red 
EAP 1-1044 HANK JONES: The talented touch 
EAP 1-1176 JOHN LA SALLE QUARTET: Jumpin’ at the Left Bank 
LPs. ‘ 
LCT 6107 HARRY JAMES ORCHESTRA: More Harry James in Hi-fi 
Ld 725 JUNE CHRISTY: The misty Miss Christy 
Y i 833 JUNE CHRISTY: June—fair and warmer 
T 909 GEORGE SHEARING: Shearing piano 
CLEF: deletion date 31st July 1961. 
LPs. 
33 CX10018 STAN GETZ, CONTE CANDOLI, etc: West Coast jazz 
10088 COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA: April in Paris 
10112 THE DRINKARD SINGERS/THE BACK HOME CHOIR: 
Newport jazz festival, 1957 
10113. GERRY MULLIGAN-PAUL DESMOND QUARTET: Blues 
in time, etc. 
10120 STAN GETZ: Getz meets Mulligan 
COLUMBIA: deletion date 31st July 1961. 
45s. 
DB 4433 SONNY TERRY & BROWNIE McGHEE: Talkin’ harmonica 
blues; Rockin’ and whoopin’ 
EPs. 
SEG 7810 JOE WILLIAMS WITH COUNT BASIE: How can you lose, 
etc. 
7845 ANDRE PERSIANY QUARTET: Persiany meets the vice-Pres 
7865 a Wag ng & ALBERT NICHOLAS: Joe and Nick plus two 
Joe Tyrner the pianist, not. the singer) 
7880 a? "ANDER N: A touch of Ellington 
7889 PEARL BAILEY: A blue Pearl 
LPs. 
33SX 1122 JIMMY McPARTLAND: Dixieland at Carnegie Hall 
1135 COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA:  Basie-plays Hefti 
H.M.Y.: — date 3ist July 196i 
45s. 
POP 705 DIZZY GILLESPIE ORCHESTRA: Doodlin’; Dizzy’s blues 
706 OSCAR PETERSON QUARTET: Blues for Basie; Jive at five 
720 HARRY EDISON: Hollerin’ at the Watkins; K.M. blues 
721 HERB ELLIS: Goose grease; My old flame 
748 gem HODGES: Waiting for Duke; Don't call me, I'll 
call you 
749 AL irt JAZZ BAND: Tin roof blues; Original Dixieland 


one-step 






; 





7EG 8304 


CLP 1204 


MERCURY: 
45s. 

AMT 1082 
1087 

1103 

1105 

EPs. 

YEP 9501 
ZEP 10013 
10024 
10039 

LPs. 

MMB 12000 
MMB 12005 
12006 
MMC 14002 
14004 
14012 
14018 


Sticks and stones; Worried life 


RAY CHARLES ORCHESTRA: 
blues 


FATS WALLER: Fats Waller in London, No. 1 (organ solos) 
FATS WALLER’S CONTINENTAL RHYTHM: Fats Waller in 


London, No. 2 

MARTHA DAVIS AND SPOUSE: 
now, etc. 

RUBY BRAFF QUARTET: Why was | born, etc. 

BUDDY DE FRANCO ORCHESTRA; Who cares, etc. 
URBIE GREEN QUINTET: Blues and other shades of Green 
WHITEY MITCHELL SEXTET: 


Keepin’ out of mischief 


It could happen to you, etc. 


GERRY ae & BOB BROOKMEYER: Phil Sunkel’s 


jazz concerto gro 

BUDDY DE FRANCO: Plays Benny Goodman 

MARTHA DAVIS AND SPOUSE: Tribute to Fats Waller 
VINNIE BURKE ALL STARS: I’m getting -_—"* etc. 


MARTY — BAND: Jazz from Francisco 
waterfron 

TEDDY WILSON: i got rhythm 

BILLY TAYLOR TRIO: There will never be another you, 


BILLY TAYLOR/IRA SULLIVAN: So in love, etc. 
LUCKY THOMPSON: Tom-kattin’, etc. 


deletion date 31st July 1961 


— ANDERSON: You, you, you: There are such 
thing 
SARAH VAUGHAN: Sweet affection; Don’t look at me that 
wa 


ERNESTINE ANDERSON: 
on, baby, let’s go 
DINAH WASHINGTON: 


A kiss to build a dream on; Come 


This bitter earth; | understand 


DINAH WASHINGTON: Dinah Washington at Newport 
SARAH VAUGHAN: April in Paris; Jim 

TERRY GIBBS: Terry Gibbs on more Duke 

THE RIVERBOAT FIVE: Ma, y’re coming down 4 street 
sage saa a ORCHESTRA) MARTERIE ORCHESTR The 


big band 
DINAH WASHINGTON: 
HELEN MERRILL: 


Queen Dinah 


The nearness of you 

BUDDY COLLETTE: Swinging shepherds 

PETE RUGULO: Percussion at work 

MAX ROACH: At Newport 

CAT ANDERSON ORCHESTRA: Cat on a hot tin horn 
THE RIVERBOAT FIVE: Ma! They’re coming down the street 
THE RIVERBOAT FIVE: From Natchez to Mobile 

PETE RUGULO ORCHESTRA: Adventure in sound 

TERRY GIBBS ORCHESTRA: Launching a new band 


M.G.M.: deletion date 31st July 1961 
45s. 
MGM 1071 necongge a ORCHESTRA: Doodlin’; I'll 


your 
1084 SHORTY. * ROGERS ORCHESTRA: 


primitovos 


take care of 


Tarzan is trapped; Lo 


EPs. 
EP 690 BILLY ECKSTINE/SARAH VAUGHAN: 


etc. 


A room with a view, 


LPs. 
Cc 790 JOHNNY DANKWORTH ORCHESTRA: 


tour 
PARLOPHONE: 
45s. 


R 4578 HUMPHREY LYTTELTON BAND: 
BILL DOGGETT: 


Phil Moore—Moore’; 


deletion date 3ist July 1961 


Summertime; Manhunt 
Smokie; Evening dreams 


GEP HUMPHREY LYTTELTON BAND: Colourful Humph 


CY LAURIE BAND: Jungle jazz 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON BAND: Humph’s jazz 
BETTY ROCHE: Take the A Train 

CHRIS CONNOR: Meets J and Kai 

BILL DOGGETT: A jolly Christmas 

HAROLD BAKER: The Broadway beat 

CHRIS CONNOR: This is Chris 


CHARLIE MARIANO: Charlie Mariano plays 
VARIOUS ARTISTS: Winners’ circle 


JAZZ MESSENGERS — continued from page 10 

soloist; he played with consummate understanding. We had 
been told he deployed his solo skill at too great a length; 
not once did he take an extended solo. We were given to 
understand his music was monotonous, peevish, sterile, shrill; 
he regaled us with an unusually well-varied programme. Yet 
it seems to me there was another, a more important lesson 
he had to impart: that in jazz a man can lead a band, can 
inform every bar with the force of his own personality, 
and yet, far from imposing on his fellow-musicians, can help 
them to be more truly themselves. That was the achievement 
of Art Blakey on those two April evenings, an achievement 
that I for one shall not soon forget. 














olkways presents: 


Big Bill Broonzy 
Cat Iron 
Snooks Eaglin 


The Eureka Brass Band 


Lightnin’ Hopkins 
Blind Willie Johnson 
Buell Kazee 


and the field recordings of Samuel B, Charters, Frederic Ramsey Jnr. 


from 


Coliet’s 


70 New Oxford Street, 
London W.C.I 


Joseph Lamb 
Leadbelly 

Furry Lewis 
Brownie McGhee 
Memphis Slim 
Horace Sprott 
Sonny Terry 
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CAB CALLOWAY 


Solography & discography (continued) 








(ts); 





CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Adolphus ‘‘Doc’’ Cheatham, 
Irving Randolph, Lamar Wright (tp); De Priest Wheeler, Claude Jones, 
Frederic ‘‘Keg’’ Johnson (tb); Andy Brown (as, bass-cl, ts); Ben Webster 


Walter ‘‘Foots’’ Thomas (ts, flute); Edward Barefield (as, cl, bs, 


arr); Benny Payne (p); Morris White (g); Al Morgan (b); Leroy Maxey (d) 


Los sa cae Leng 27, 1936 


\A1090 =I a TO SING vCC 7638, BrF, BrG 
CC, growl-tp-acc: ?, tp-short: AC?) 

LA 1091 YOu’ RE THE CURE FOR WHAT AILS ME Br 7639, BrG 

1A1092. SAVE ME SISTER vCC Br 7638, BrF, BrG 
(vo: CC, tp: AC, ts: BW) 

Garvin Bushell (as, cl) replaces Barefield. New York, May 21, 1936 

19304-1 LOVE IS THE REASON vCC Br 7677, BrF 
(tp: AC?, tb: FJ, vo: CC, tb+tp-short, ts: BW, p: BP) 

19305-1 WHEN YOU'RE SMILING vCC Br 7685, BrF, Rex 
(bass-cl-intro: AB, vo: CC, cl-acc: GB, tp: LW) 

19306-1 JESS’S NATU’LLY LAZY vCC+Cj Br 7677, BrF 
(tp: AC, tb: CJ, vo: CC+Cj, p-acc: BP) 

19307-1 ARE YOU IN LOVE WITH ME AGAIN ag? 


r 7685, BrF, Rex 
(vo: CC, tp: JR, ts: BW, tp: JR, tb: Cj, a JR?) 


CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Adolphus ‘‘Doc’’ Cheatham, 


Irving ‘“‘Mouse’’ Randolph, Lamar Wright (tp); Claude Jones, Frederic 
“Keg’’ Johnson, De Priest Wheeler (tb); Garvin Bushell (as, cl); Andrew 
Brown (as, sag Ben Webster, Walter ‘‘Foots’’ Thomas (ts); Benny 
Payne (p); Morris White (g); Milton Hinton (b); Leroy Maxey (d). 
September 15, 1936 
19875 COPPER COLORED GAL vCC Br 7748, BrF, Rex 
(vo: CC, tp: JR, cl: GB, ts: BW) 
19876 FRISCO FLO Br 7756 
19677 WEDDING OF MR. —_ MRS. SWING vCC Br 7748, BrF, Rex 
(vo: CC, ts: BW, cl: GB) 
19678 THE HI-DE-HO MIRACLE MAN Br 7756 
Same personnel. March 3, 1937 
M145 DON’T KNOW IF I'M COMIN’ OR GOIN’ Va 535 
M 146-2) MY GAL MEZZALINE vCC Va 593, Vo 
(vo: CC, ts: BW, tb: FJ) 
M 147.1 THAT MAN IS HERE ‘AGAIN vCc Va 501, Vo 
(vo: CC, ts: BW) 
Same personnel. March 17, 1937 
M156 PECKIN’ Va 612, Vo 
(tp: JR, cl: GB, tb: Fj, ts: BW) 
M 157-1 CONGO yng Va 593, Vo 
(tp: JR WT, ts: BW, cl: GB?, d-break: LRM) 
M 158-2 SWING ’ SWING “SWING (H. White) vcc Va 501, Vo 
(vo: cc, m-tp-acc: JR, ts: WT, GB) 
Sue personnel. May, 1937 
M 266 WAKE UP AND LIVE Va 535 
M 267 GOODNIGHT, BABY unissued 
M 268 MANHATTAN JAM (H. White) arr. HW instr. Va 612, Vo 
(cl: GB, tp: JR) 
Leon ‘“‘Chu’’ Berry (ts) replaces Webster. August 24, 1937 
M 606 MOON AT SEA vCc “" Va 651, Vo 
(tb- es Cj, vo: CC) 
M 607 I'M ALWAYS IN THE MOOD FOR YOU Va 643, Vo 
M 608 SHE'S TALL, SHE'S TAN, SHE'S TERRIFIC Va 643, Vo 


by Otto Fluckiger 


Same personnel. Danny Barker (g) repl. White prob. at this time. 
August 31, 1937 


M 617-1 GO SOUTH, YOUNG MAN vCC Va 644, Vo 
(vo: CC, ts: LB, tp: JR) 

M 618-1 MAMA | WANNA MAKE RHYTHM vCC Va 644, Vo 
(vo: CC, tp: JR, ts: LB) 

M 619 HI. DE. “eg be iy vCc Va 651, Vo 
(tp: JR, CC) 

M 620 QUEEN ISABELLA Va 3796 

M 621 SAVAGE RHYTHM Va 3796 

Same personnel. December 10, 1937 

M 690-1 EVERY DAY’S A HOLIDAY vCC Vo 3896 

M 691-2 JUBILEE vCC Vo 3896 

M 692 IN AN OLD ENGLISH VILLAGE vCC Vo 3912 

M oy (JUST AN) ERROR IN THE NEWS vCC Vo 3912 

M 694 

M 695 BUGLE BLUES vCC Vo 4019, Cq 
(ts: LB, tp: JR, cl: GB, vo: CC) 

Same personnel. January 26, 1938 

M-743-1 ONE ~~ agers FOR TWO vCC Vo 3970 
(tp: LB, GB) 

M 744-1 boing 1h THE “REACTIONARY vCC Vo 3970 

M 745 a o ‘OF Lge es eg Yaw) instr. Vo 4144 
t ’ 

M 746-1 THREE SWINGS AND OuT Vo 3995 

M 747-1 | LIKE MY MUSIC HOT Vo 3995 

M 748 FOOLING WITH YOU (H. White) vCC Vo 4019, Cq 


(ts-straight: LB, vo: CC, p-acc: BP) 
Chauncey Haughton (as, cl) replaces Bushell. Benny Payne (p & vibes). 
March 8 


23, 193 

M 787 AZURE Vo 4100 

M 788-1 SKRONTCH — Vo 4045 
(vo: CC, ts: tp: JR) 

M 789-1 BREAKIN’ UP. a Lovely AFFAIR vCC Vo 4045 
(tp-straight: DC, vo: CC) 

M 790 PECK-A-DOODLE-DO Vo 4100 


M 791-1 AT THE CLAMBAKE-CARNIVAL instr 


Vo, Phil B 07084 L, Phil 246021 BE, Phil BBL 7054, Foi- 3124 


M 792 HOY-HOY vCC Vo 4144 

Same personnel. August 30. 1938 

M 891-1 MISS erm a BROWN vCC Vo 4369, Cq 
(cl:. CH, ts: LB) 

M 892 THE CONGO. ‘CONGA Vo 4411 

M 893-1 THE BOOGIE WOOGIE vCC Vo 4400, Cq 
(cl: CH, ts: 4LB) 

M 894 THERE’S A SUNNY SIDE TO EVERYTHING Vo 4411 

M 895-1 SHOUT, SHOUT. SHOUT (J. Blake) vCC Vo 4369, Cq 


(ts: LB, cl: CH?, to: JR) 
M 896-1 ype a SWING FOR MINNIE vCC Vo 4369, Cq 
no solos 
M 897-1 JIVE (CC-BP-LB) vCC 
Vo, Epic LG 3124, Phil B 07084 L, Phil BBL 7054 
(vo: CC, ts: LB) 


Same personnel. June Richmond (vo). October 27, 1938 
M 94.1 DO YOU WANNA I!IUMP CHILDREN? Vo 4477, Cq 
M 905 ''M MADLY IN LOVE WITH YOU Vo 4511, Cq 
M 94.2 APRIL IN MY HEART Vo 4477, Ca 


M 907 BLUE INTERLUDE Vo 4538 

















M 908 F.D.A. JONES vCC Vo 4498 
M 909 DEEP IN A DREAM Vo 4511, Cq 
M 910 TEE-UM, TEE-UM, TEE-I, TAHITI Vo 4538 
M 911 ANGELS WITH DIRTY FACES vjR Vo 4498 
William “‘Cozy"’ Cole (d) repl. Maxey. February 20, 1939 
M 970-1 LONG, LONG AGO vCC Vo 4905 
iv: &, ap: gR) 
M 971-1 AFRAID OF LOVE vCC Vo 4905 
(cl: CH, vo: CC, tp: JR) 
M 972 RATAMACUE Vo 4700 
wc, ; 
M 973 AD-DE-DEY Vo 4905 
Same personnel. arch 28, 1939 


WM 1009 A NEW MOON AND AN OLD SERENADE vee Vo 4767, Cq 
(ts: LB, vo: CC, m-tp-ace: ?) 

WM 1010 ONE LOOK AT YOU vCC Vo 4767, Cq 
(no solos) 


WM 1011 THE GHOST OF SMOKY JOE vCC 
Vo Epic LN 3265, Phil 462101 TE 
(vo: CC) 
WM 1012 FLOOGIE WALK instr. Vo 4807 
(tp: JR, ts: LB, cl: JH, tp: JR) 
Mario Bauza (tp) repli. Cheatham. July 17, 1939 
WM 1054 TRYLON SWING ( Mills- pm? instr. Vo 5005, Cq 


(tb-straight: Cj?, A — : CH, ts: LB) 
WM 1055 UTT DA ZAY vCC+ 
vo: CC-+ ens, ts: iB) 
WM 1056 CRESCENDO IN DRUMS 
(d: WC, ts: LB) 
WM 1057 THE JUMPIN’ JIVE vCC 
Vo, Epic LN 3265, Phil 462101 TE, Fon TFE 17216 
(vo: CC, d: WC, ts: LB, m-tp: JR, tb: CJ?) 


Vo, Epic LN 3265 


(Cole-Hart-Battle-Smith) instr. 


Vo 5062 


John “‘Dizzy’’ Gillespie (tp) replaces Randolph; probably Jerry Blake (as, 

cl, arr) repl. Haughton at this time August 30, 1939 

WM 1065 FOR THE LAST TIME | CRIED OVER YOU vCC Vo 5126 
(vo: CC, ts: LB, tp: JG) 

WM 1066 TWEE-TWEE-TWEET vCC Vo 5126 
(vo: CC, d, tb, ts, tp-breaks: WC, ?, LB, JG) 

WM 1067 

WM 1068 | AIN’T GETTIN’ NOWHERE FAST vCC Vo 5195 
(vo: CC, ts: LB, tp: JG, d: WC) 

October 17, 1939 
WM 1101 CHILLI CON GONGA Vo 5315 
WM 1102 a OF peony vCC + ens. Vo 5267 
WC, vo: CC+ens) 
WM 1103 hve FORMATION PLEASE vcc Vo 5195 
CC, ts: LB) 

WM 1104 VUELVA Vo 5315 

Same personnel November 20, 1939 

WM 1067 PLUCKIN’ THE BASS instr. Vo 5406, Cq 
(feat.-b: MH, tp: JG) 

WM 1113 A BEE GEZIND vCc Vo 5267 
(ts: LB, vo: CC, tp: JG, d-acc: WC) 

WM 1114 GIVE. BABY GIVE Vo 5406, Cq 

WM 1115 SINCERE LOVE Vo 5364 
(as: ?, ts: LB) 

WM 1116 DO IT AGAIN vCC Vo 5364 
(vo: CC, ts: LB, tp: JG) 

Similar personnel. NBC broadcast from ‘‘Meadowbrook Lounge’’, Seabrook 


(?), NJ. January 21, 1940 


THEME & INTRODUCTION Private 
LIMEHOUSE BLUES instr. Private 
(ts: LB, d-acc: WC, tp: JG, cl: JB, d: WC, ts: B) 

HARD TIMES vCC Private 
(vo: CC, tp: JG, ts: LB) 

FIFTEEN MINUTES INTERMISSION vCC+ en Private 
(vo: CC+ens, ts: LB) 


LL PRAY FOR YOU vCC Private 
(ts-straight: LB, vo: CC, cl: JB, tp: JG) 

BOOG IT vCC Private 
(vo: CC, ts: WT, tb: FJ, tp: LW) 

CUPID’S NIGHTMARE (arr. Don Redman) instr. Private 
(m-tp: JG, ts: LB, eb: TG) 

KING PORTER STOMP instr. Private 


(tb: TG, cl: JB, tp: JG, ts: LB) 


CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Mario Bauza, Dizzy Gillespie, 
Lamar Wright (tp); Tyree Glenn (tb, vibes); Keg Johnson, Quentin Jackson 
(tb); Jerry Blake (cl, as); Hilton Jefferson, Andy Brown (as); Chu Berry, 
Walter Thomas (ts); Benny Payne (p); Danny Barker (g); Milton Hinton 


(b); aoe Cole (d). Chicago, March 8, 194 

WC 2983 PICKIN’ THE CABBAGE (JG) arr JG vSRT? Vo 5467 
(tp: JG, d: WC 

WC 2984 CHOP, CHOP, CHARLIE CHAN vCC Vo 5444 
(vo: CC, ts: LB, tp: JG) 

WC 2985 PARADIDDLE instr. Vo 5467 
(d: CC) 

WC 2986 BOOG IT Vo 5467 

Same personnel. May 15, 1940 

27295-1 a ALL BARS Gate? arr. B. Carter instr. OK 513) 

JG, tb: TG, ts: LB) 

27296 8 IT CARE? NO, NO vCC OK 5591 

27297 

27298 ene g TIP TOP vCC OK 5874 
(as: HJ, vo: a cl: JB) 

27299 HARD TIME OK 5566, Vo 
(ts: LB, tp: .., 

27300 HI-DE-HO PSERENADE OK 5591 

27301 WHO’S YEHOODI OK 5566, Vo 

Same personnel. Buster Harding, Buck Ram (arr.) Chicago, June 27, 1940 

WC 3160 FIFTEEN MINUTES INTERMISSION vCC+ens OK 5664 
(vo: CC+ens, ts: LB) 

WC 3161 RHAPSODY IN RHUMBA (CC+ BH) instr. OK 5664 


(d-acc: WC, ts: LB) 
WC 3162 COME ON WITH THE “COME ON” vCC 
OK, Epic LG 3124, Phil B 07084 L, 42022 BE, BBL 7054 
(vo: CC, d: WC, ts: LB, tp: JG, cl: JB, tb: TG) 
A GHOST OF A CHANCE instr. 
OK, Co, PaE/S, CoC, Epic LG 3124, Phil BBL 7054 
(featuring-ts: LB) 
WC 3164 BYE BYE BLUES instr. OK 6064 


WC 3163 


(tp: JG, ts: LB, vib: TG) 

Same personnel. New York City, August 5, 1940 

27801 PAPA’S IN BED WITH HIS BRITCHES ON vCC OK 573) 
(vo: CC, ts: LB, tp: JG, tb: QJ?) 

27802-1 SILLY OLD MOON vCC OK 5774 
(tp: MB?, tb: TG, vo: CC, ts: LB) 

27803-1 BOO-WAH-BOO-WAH vCC-+ ens. OK 5774 
(vo: CC+ens, ts: LB, tp: JG, tb: KJ) 

27804-2 SUNSET arr. BH vCC OK 5804 
(vo: CC, m-tp4 ts-straight: ??) 

27805 YO ETA CANSA vCC OK 5827 
er solos) 

Same personn August 28, 1940 

28513 CUPID'S NIGHTMARE arr. D. Redman instr. OK 6035 
(ts: LB, tp: JG, tb: TG) 

28514 LEVEE LULLABY vCC OK 5950 
(tp-straight: MB?) 

28515-1 ARE YOU HEP TO THE JIVE aBR vCC OK 5804 
(vo: CC, ts: LB, cl-acc: JB) 

28517 GOIN’ CONGA vCC+ ens. OK 5911 

28517 HOT AIR instr. OK 5950 
(tp: JG, ts: LB, tb: Fj?) 

28518 LONESOME NIGHTS arr. B. Carter instr. OK 5827 


(ts: LB, tp: JG) 
(to be concluded next month) 
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During one of the intermissions at the 
New Garden Dance Hall, where Ed 
Allen and I work, I opened my inquir- 
ing session by asking: “Ed, how about 
telling me about your beginning up to 
the present?” I continued: “You are 
due a bouquet of roses for your contri- 
bution to jazz, and I feel I will have 
done just that if you will give me the 
pleasure of writing your story.” Ed 
smiled, started talking, and I took notes. 

Eddie was born December 15, 1897 in 
Nashville, Tennessee, one of the princi- 
pal cities of that state. At the age of six 
his parents moved to St. Louis where he 
started his school years. 

Quite a few of the schools in St. 
Louis had bands, orchestras etc., and 
the purpose of these organisations was 
to help further the knowledge of the 
young prospective musicians and provide 
them with experiences that would be of 
use in the latter years. 

Ed’s choice was the trumpet and he 
showed promise of being a keen per- 
former on this instrument. When Eddie 
reached between the ages of 13 and 14 
years he was selected for one of the first 
trumpet plavers in the Knight of 
Pythias Kid Brass Band and stayed with 
this band until he attained the age of 
twenty. Among this fine selection of kids 
was another trumpeter by the name of 
Robert “Bob” Shoffner, who, in later 
years, caused much talk through his fine 
playing in Chicago. Bob and Ed took 
care of the difficult situations that would 
arise in their section from time to time 
in the Kid Band. 

A few years later, the “hipsters” of 
the Knight of Pvthias Kid Band formed 
a swing group. Ed was a member of this 
orchestra, too. This band played dances 
and roadhouses on the outskirts of St. 
Louis. 

When Ed became a bit older and ac- 
quired more experience he played a two 
week session on the riverboat S.S. St. 
Paul with the popular Charlie Creath 
and his orchestra. Opposite the Charlie 
Creath group playing alternate sets was 
the still much talked about Fate Mar- 


THE MIRACLE TRUMPET OF 


ED ALLEN 


by 


Rudy Powell 


able and his orchestra with Louis Arm- 
strong as one of the featured soloists. As 
time passed, Ed secured more experience 
on the riverboats. 

Eddie played his first job away from 
home in 1921 in the City of Seattle, 
Washington. Here is where he met the 
great Jelly Roll Morton, one of the 
pioneers still discussed when the sub- 
ject is pertaining to jazz and blues 
piano. 

At this point, Floyd Casey asked Ed- 
die if he would mind his telling me 
about the birth of the Whispering Gold 
Band. Eddie didn’t object and Casey 
went on with the story. In 1922, Casey 
began... 

The Strekfuss Steamboat Line had 
three bands and it was decided to take 
the best men from each band and form 
the Whispering Gold Orchestra. The 
members of this band numbered ten and 
the men were selected from the Fate 
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Marable, Bennie Washington and 
Charlie Creath orchestras. This band 
was sent to New Orleans on the SS. 
Capitol under the leadership of Eddie 
Allen. The band stayed there until May 
of 1923, after which it returned to St. 
Louis to open the summer season on 
the S.S. St. Paul. An interesting and 
outstanding fact about this band was 
that they all played gold instruments. 
Ed retained leadership of this band for 
two years. 

The working routine of this band was 
very interesting, too. In the summer 
months, it would work out of St. Louis 
at nights on the S.S. St. Paul and in the 
fall months the band would work out of 
New Orleans at nights. The personnel 
of this orchestra was: Pops Foster, Gene 
Sedric, Walter Thomas, Johnny St. Cyr. 
Harvey Langford, Norman Mason, an 
excellent pianist by the name of Bur- 
roughs Lovingood and Sidney Desvigne. 
(These were the popular members of 
this band at the time). 

Ed used to play carnivals and bazaars 
with the brass band. While on this sub- 
ject, Eddie related an incident that had 
me laughing my head off. 

It seems there was a drummer by the 
name of Hobi John who was so lazy 
that, when he played on parade, two 
fellows would have to carry his bass 
drum. Hobi fell asleep while the band 
was playing a concert on an elevated 
platform. His bass drum got away from 
him, rolled off the platform, through the 
audience. and was last seen out of the 
park. HOBI SLEPT THROUGH ALI 
OF THIS EXCITEMENT! 

Eddie played the Chauffeur’s Club in 
St. Louis for awhile after his two years 
period on the riverboats. Then he went 
to Chicago to join Earl Hines’ Orchestra 
at the Elite Club. 

Between 1925 and 1926, I met Eddie 
Allen in New York not too long after 
his arriving in this city. I can say here 
and now, he really made me perk up my 
ears and listen! He had the musicians 
comparing him with the great Joe Oliver 
when he’d use his plunger and with Joe 
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Smith when he would play open horn. 
(They would cry: “Watch out, King 
Oliver! Eddie is on the warpath 
again!”) A lot of Ed’s solos on records 
would cause quite a bit of controversy, 
due to the similarity of his sound and 
King Oliver’s. Many times Eddie was 
mistaken for Oliver and vice versa. 

In New York. Eddie played a few 
dance halls with Ward Pinkett, a clever 
performer on the trumpet. Ed still talks 
about the fine playing of Jabbo Smith, 
who was a member of Charlie Johnson’s 
Small’s Paradise Club Orchestra while Ed 
was working a few blocks away at the 
time in Leroy Tibb’s Orchestra in Con- 
nie’s Inn. 

Prior to Ed Allen's permanent stay in 


New York, he played with Joe Jordan’s 
Ten Sharps and Flats. This band toured 
the East with the “Black and White 
Show” and also toured from New York 
to Kansas City. All this happened after 
leaving Earl Hines’ band. It later led to 
Ed’s taking up permanent residence in 
New York City. 

Eddie then persuaded Floyd Casey to 
come to New York. Casey came, and to- 
gether they went on to have tremendous 
success recording with the great Clarence 
Williams. The usual personnel was: Ed 
Allen, Floyd Casey, Buster Bailey, Cecil 
Scott, and Willie Williams, the brother 
of Clarence. They recorded for such 
stars as Bessie Smith, Sarah Martin and 
numerous other top performers. Eddie 
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told me, he stayed in the recording 
studios so much, he was on the verge 
of giving up his room and putting a bed 
in the studio. 

King Oliver and Eddie Allen were 
good friends and when King Oliver 
would play the Savoy Ballroom, Ed 
would sit-in with King Oliver’s band. 
King and Ed also recorded together quite 
a bit. 

On quite a few of Clarence Williams’ 
sessions, Willie “The Lion” Smith, J. P. 
Johnson, or Fats Waller would take 
care of the piano playing while Clarence 
would content himself with waving a 
baton. Eva Taylor, Clarence Williams’ 
wife, wasn’t a blues singer but had a 
pleasing style of singing and recorded 
frequently. Ed Allen used to record with 
Eva, too. 

There was a popular comedy team of 
Moran and Mack that was billed as the 
Two Black Crows. It seems that this 
team was in the Columbia Recording 
Studios to do a session and they failed 
to secure a piano man and a trumpet 
player which their script called for in 
certain spots for particular effects. Ed- 
die Allen happened to be in the hall 
when they came out of the studio to call 
for a couple of musicians. They noticed 
Ed with his horn in his case and asked 
him if he could play a bugle call. Ed 
nodded: “Yes”. They then asked him if 
he could play a few chords on the piano. 
Eddie told them that he could play a 
few chords in the key of “G” if that 
would help. And they smiled and said 
that would be super. At this point, Ed- 
die hesitated, and Moran and Mack 
asked him what was the trouble. Ed 
answered by saying: “Fellows, you have 
forgotten the most important item, and 
that is, how much does this job pay?” 
They laughed, WHILE EDDIE POCKE- 
TED A FIFTY ($50) DOLLAR BILL. 
That’s what they paid him. I asked Ed- 
die if he remembered what the sketch 
was about, or the name of the record. 
He replied that all he could remember 
was the comedy sketch was a take-off on 
the war. 

Eddie had quite a few groups around 
this city. He had a group that played for 
a long period at the Stuyvesant Casino, 
a spot that featured dixieland. In this 
group were Baby Dodds and Cecil Scott. 

Today, it is my pleasure to say, that, 
for six nights out of every week, I have 
the honour of working with Ed Allen 
in Benton Heath’s Orchestra at the New 
Gardens Ballroom, located at 116 East 
14th Street, New York City. Benton 
Heath, piano, Abe Bolar, bass, Bernard 
Ford, tenor, Floyd Casey, drums, Rudy 
Powell, alto and clarinet, and last but 
by no means least, Edward Clifton 
Allen, Trumpet. 

If you should ask me if Eddie can 
still belt out a healthy chorus, my answer 
could only be one statement! Eddie is 
still terrific and does not have to take a 
back seat for anyone! Ed Allen, this 
personal “bouquet of flowered apprecia- 
tions” is from my heart to you! 
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D=RRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES ON RECORD 


To collectors of American Negro folk- 
song, the “protest” blues is one of the 
most interesting and enthralling forms 
of this music. Like all blues, these songs 
range far and wide—some are genuine 
expressions of revolt against the “sys- 
tem”, others are warnings against certain 
individuals or places of work. The same 
blues may alter both in content and 
style according to the mood of the 
singer. He may sing with anger against 
cruelty and injustice or he may show a 
calm acceptance of the harsh facts of 
life. In the first category come such 
songs as Lonsome Day Blues by the 
convict Jesse James, a blues so fierce and 
bitter as to be almost unbearable; it is 
said that James broke down after 
making it, so deeply did he feel about 
his situation. 

Another song, Red Cross Store, is a 
protest against a white man’s war: 

“She come down here talkin’ to me 
about war, 

I told her baby, I ain’t done nothin’ 
to go there for”. 

The singer is making it quite clear 
that he has no intention of joining up 
unless forced to do so. Leadbelly’s 
Bourgeois Blues is a direct and ex- 
tremely fierce attack on racial discrimi- 
nation, and ranks as one of the finest of 
its kind. Of almost equal intensity is 
Gabriel Brown’s I’m Gonna Take It 
Easy, a comment on working conditions 
and the boss who exploits the Negro 
worker. Sings Brown: 

“Now I started at the bottom and I 
stayed right there, 

Don’t seem like I’m gonna get no- 
where. 

I'm gonna take it easy, I’m gonna 
take it easy, babe, that’s what I’m 
gonna do. 

You can have a job, maybe as hard 
as salt, 

You try to say something and they 
lay you off. 

What your bosses are doin’ you can 
never tell, 

They’re always tryin’ to cut the 


personnel. 
I've got to get myself together, 
‘made my mind up now, 
I won't have a doggone thing no- 
how”. 

That kind and gentle man, the late 
Big Bill Broonzy, wrote two songs of 
protest—When Do I Get To Be A Man 
and Black, Brown and White, but here 
we have the calm acceptance of a posi- 
tion which, though morally wrong, can- 
not, in the singer’s opinion, be altered. 
The older Negro in the South is prone 
to see life in this way, and it is this atti- 
tude that has delayed integration and 
true emancipation for the coloured 
people of America. 

Many of the songs have been extremely 
“hot” and blues singers have often been 
victimised for singing them. Strange 
Fruit was for many years a most danger- 
ous song for any artist to sing—I even 
recall Josh White, on his first visit here, 
refusing to sing it. 

In view of this, it goes without saying 
that, especially in the South, there are 
certain songs which are only sung in 
secrecy and are rarely, if ever, recorded. 
Among the best of these is Tom Moore's 
Farm, a blues which can mean serious 
trouble for anyone who dares to sing it 
in certain areas of Texas. Who is this 
Tom Moore? Why does he instil such 
fear into the people? Let me quote 
Mack McCormick, who has written the 
notes for Volume Two of A Treasury Of 
Field Recordings (77 LA 12/3): “Tom 
Moore is a lean, sunburnt man with an 
office in the First National Bank Build- 
ing at Navasota, Texas. It is an office 
dedicated to brisk conversations with 
freight agents, gin operators and cot- 
ton ‘brokers that handle the tons of 
maize and cotton that flow from the 
Moore plantation—it is a modern mech- 
anised farm with slavery-like traditions 
still in force; the big bell that calls the 
workers to the field where it’s a seven 
hour stretch from breakfast to mid day, 
a system of threats and indebtedness to 
hold workers, a method of recruiting 
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workers with a sense of duty by having 
the Texas Prisons parole men to his 
charge, and a feudal landlord determined 
to being the final authority in his own 
domain”. 

In short, Tom Moore is a hard man 
who keeps his workers in semi-slavery 
conditions and very naturally he fs 
feared by a!l who work for him. More- 
vver he is rich and powerful, which 
means that there is little chance of stand- 
ing up to him and demanding justice 
However, as McCormick says: “He is 
probably sincere in his beliefs that Ne- 
groes are invariably lazy, happy, cow- 
ardly, and faithless, and in his feeling 
that the only way to handle them is to 
provide a few necessities, a few plea- 
sures, and use the whip; ‘How else do 
you think I'd get them to do the work— 
and that’s what makes them respect 
me’”. That is the outlook of Moore 
and his brothers, an attitude which is 
all too common in the Southern States. 

The song in question is one of the 
most famous in all Texas and needless 
to say is bitterly resented by the Moores. 
On this recording we have two wonder- 
ful versions, the first being anonymously 
recorded. The singer, a 65 year old Ne 
gro, has spent the whole of his life share- 
cropping and is a neighbour of the 
Moores. Although the risk of discovery 
is slight, while that risk remains it is 
better that this man should remain 
anonymous. However, those who have 
heard the one LP he has recorded will 
have little difficulty in recognising him. 
As the singer says at the end of his per- 
formance: “Oh, man he don’t like to 
hear that—now if he knew I put that 
song like that I couldn’t live here no 
more, no I couldn’t live here no more. 
‘Goddam, you put out a song about me 
and you made a record of it—I’m gonna 
kill you’ Or if he didn’t do it, he’d have 
it dene. I wouldn’t live six months if 
he knowed that. He got people out there 
that’d come in and set this house on fire. 
See about eight or ten years ago it 
wasn’t nothing to walk out there and see 


a man floating down the river”. 

This is a wonderful performance and 
a very valuable document, which will 
be treasured by all who are _ wise 
enough to buy this LP. 

The second version (a much longer 
one) is by Lightnin’ Hopkins. This, too, 
is a protest, but it is more of a warning 
than an attack. There is quite a mood 
of acceptance of what cannot be changed 
without even more pain and trouble. 
Again I quote Mack: “In view of the 
complexity of the relationships briefly 
hinted at, Tom Moore’s Farm must be 
seen as the singers intend it. It comes 
from people born and raised in the rural 
South, people who have remained there 
accepting to some degree the conditions 
imposed and the attitudes required. It 
comes from people who expect to be 
treated unjustly, with cruelty and con- 
tempt. asking in turn protection and sur- 
vival. Tom Moore is castigated not be- 


cause he is cruel and unjust, but be- 
cause he is too cruel and foo unjust. 
more so than the status quo permits. 


His actions have been extreme, else he 
would not have achieved this kind of 
recognition from the people of the 
tenant-farm culture. The joke is finally 
on Mr. Moore himself, for everyone in 
the Brazos bottoms knows this song, 
and Mr. Moore knows the community is 
filled with accusations and harsh laught- 
er at his expense”. 

The composition of this song has been 
attributed to Lightnin’ Hopkins (Samuel 


Charters in The Country Blues) but this 
is incorrect. Nor is it a fact that Light- 
nin’ ever worked there (again Mr. Char- 
ters). Hopkins does include the song in 
his repertoire, but will only sing it when 
far enough away from Navasota. So 
far as I can trace its origin, it would 
appear that the composer was a field hand 
who had once worked for Moore and 
his three brothers. His name is Yank 
Thornton and he is still alive and living 
in Wichita Falls, Texas. Thornton, a 
good singer, who played no instrument, 
brought the song to our anoymous song- 
ster, who has been largely responsible 
for spreading it throughout Texas. It 
has been sung at Negro country suppers 
and dances throughout the cotton grow- 
ing areas of Texas. The date of com- 
position would be somewhere around 
the mid-thirties but Lightnin’ did not 
learn it until 1939. 

Sam recorded the song first for the 
now very rare Gold Star label, but the 
present version is much more complete 


and Lightnin’ has made the song a 
particularly personal thing. This he 
seems to do with so many standard 


blues. When Hopkins sings a blues, it is 
his and his alone. 
“Yeah, you know, Mister Moore's 
a man don’t never stand and grin, 
He just say, “keep out of the grave- 
yard, I'll save you from the pen”. 
“You know there was four Moore 
brothers, they the meanest mens 
I've ever seen”. 
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Little wonder that this blues is so <e- 
sented! 

I have devoted the major portion of 
my column to only two tracks and for 
this I make no apology. The two tracks 
are worth many times the price of the 
record. I can assure everyone that most 
of the other tracks are very good. There 
is for example, George Coleman, a 
colourful character familiar to the 
people of Houston. He rides through 
the town on a bicycle topped by a huge 
umbrella and with three 55-gallon oil 
drums chained to its sides. These he 
plays with tremendous rhythmic aban- 
don. The World Is In A Terrible Condi- 
tion is almost a sermon of protest 
against the entire modern way of life. 

Other items of interest are The Slop 
by Jack Jackson piano and Lightnin’ 
Hopkins talking and dancing; Deep El- 
lum Blues by Paul Elliott, the best white 
blues singer I have heard for some time. 
Jealous James Stanchell, a coloured 
songster, has one delightful song, Any- 
thing From a Foot Race To A Resting 
Place—I could have done with more of 
him. 

There are certainly some fine items, 
and this volume is far superior to the 
first one (which was bv no means bad!). 
I am not too fond of John Lomax’s con- 
tribution, but tracks by R. C. Forest 
and Gozy Kilpatrick are excellent. 

Note: The remainder of Decca’s 
“Southern Folk Heritage” series will be 
reviewed next month. 





‘KENTON AT THE TROPICANA’ 


STAN KENTON and his Orchestra 
Capitol T1460 (Mono) ST1460 (Stereo) 


‘STRING ALONG WITH BASIE’ 


COUNT BASIE (with strings) 
Columbia 33SX1332 (Mono) SCX3383 (Stereo) 


ALSO EPs BY 


OSCAR PETTIFORD 
Parlophone GEP8837 
FRANK ROSOLINO 
Parlophone GEP8836 
ANDRE PREVIN 
MGN-EP-751 
LOUIS BELLSON 
H.M.V. 7EG8683 
BERT DAHLANDER QUARTET 
(featuring Vic Feldman) 
H.M.V. 7EG8693 
BOB CROSBY BOBCATS 
Capitol M-EAP1-20112 
BROWNIE McGHEE 
and SONNY TERRY 
Top Rank JKP3007 


Manchester Square | 
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Steve Voce 





... AND ALL THAT JAZZ 


Saturday Night Is Thelonious Night Of 
The Week 


. and, whenever the moon is in the 
right quarter, Mr. Condon himself.” 

“The famous Condon foot soldiery 
... Mr. Condon looks in frequently to 
review his troops.” 

. and, if the spirit moves, Mr. 
Condon himself.” 

“Their lord and master, Eddie Con- 
don, sits in every so often for the bang- 
you’re-dead cowboy-and-Indian games.” 

—various New Yorker reviews 
of the Eddie Condon Club. 


Agog With Indifference 


While America struggles desperately to 
put a man into orbit around the earth, 
Paul Gonsalves has _ single-handedly 
beaten the Russians to a discovery which 
has changed the pattern of the world. 

He has perfected a method of sleep- 
ing on the end of his tenor-sax during 
a concert, so that the audience actually 
think he is playing. He struck a little 
trouble recently while the method was 
presumably still at the drawing-board 
stage. 

Paul was sleeping his way through 
Take The “A” Train during an Elling- 
ton band concert in Chicago. Ray Nance 
was mugging through the violin solo and 
the time was not too far away when 
Paul was due to begin the marathon 
tenor sax solo. Bassist Jimmy Woode, 
who was standing behind Paul, gave him 
a nudge: 

“Hey Paul, you’re on in sixteen bars.” 
No reaction. 

Nudge. “Hey Paul, eight bars.” 
Paul shook his head sleepily and went 
off again. 

“Four bars, Paul, four bars!” 

Paul swayed and fought to lift his 
head, almost falling off the sax in the 
process. 

“Hey Paul! Now! NOW!” 

Gonsalves got to his feet as Nance 





finished his solo and rolled somnolently 
to the mike. The audience burst into 
riotous applause for Nance’s effort. 

Paul shook his head, suddenly realised 
where he was, bowed solemnly, turned 
round and tottered back to his music 
stand and sat down. 

Apparently all the members of the 
band fell out and couldn’t play a note 
for about five minutes. 


A Birk By Any Other Name 


The bird was rabbiting Dizzy Gillespie 
backstage. 

On such occasions one has to give 
way to glamour and make like an ash- 
tray or a trombone-case. I managed to 
maintain a state of complete inanimation 
until I heard her say, in one of the ripest 
Birmingham accents I have heard: 

“Do you mind if I call you John? I 
don’t like the name Dizzy.” 

Diz will always be Birks to me. 


O O O O that Shakespearian Rag— 


Sometimes, after the wife and kids 
have been giving me a hard time, I feel 
the need to re-assert myself as Mr. Big 
around here. 

The way I do it is like this. I go up- 
stairs and put on a Wild Bill Davison LP 
and then read the poems of John Donne 
out loud at it. You have to shout loud 
towards the end of Memphis Blues but 
after half an hour of it you are abso- 
lutely drunk with power—and_ hoarse 
with shouting. I find I tend to gibber— 
vou really need a well-hung voice like 
Witherspoon or Turner to be completely 
successful. 

In the Jnternational Literary Annual 
No. 3 (John Calder, 15s.) Charles Fox 
has an article on Jazz and Poetry. 
“Making a critic hot under the collar 
can, I suppose, almost be considered a 
worthwhile end in itself. And if poetry- 
and-jazz has accomplished nothing else, 
at least it has pushed up the tempera- 
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ture in one or two corners of the British 
literary scene. ‘An even nastier mani- 
festation of the twentieth century than 
diesel fumes’, snorted John Metcalfe...” 

I don’t know Mr. Metcalfe, but [d 
like him to know that I’m right in there 
behind him. Of all the pretentious and 
prissy ideas to come up since the beat- 
nik spawn began to ooze across the 
world this is the lowest. 

Poetry is a blind spot with me at the 
best of times. But when some loudmouth 
yo-yo, with a beard that makes him look 
like a walrus staring out of a bear’s ear- 
hole, starts shouting an ode to a laya- 
bout who hasn’t bummed a drink in a 
week. I go, to use one of their own 
charming expressions, ape. Especially if 
the jazz background would have been 
worth listening to. 

So far. fortunately, the blight doesn’t 
seem to have spread to good jazz. 

Meanwhile I shall continue with my 
experiments reading Robert Burns to 
Cab Calloway records. 


Muddy Bolden, Bing Oliver and Jelly 
Belly Horton 


If you have taken the precaution of 
building yourself an atom-proof shelter 
in the bottom of your garden you'd bet- 
ter get the hell out there round about 
now. Because within four months the 
members of the Jazz Club Of New Or- 
leans, Louisiana will be amongst us. 
They are coming to Europe on a tour 
of the jazz spots, for which each of the 
Crescent City ladies and gents are to 
pay 997 bucks (single room extra). 

All goes well in the itinerary as the 
group tours through Denmark (the 
crown jewels, the roval residence and 
Kronberg_..Castle); Germany (Baden- 
Baden and chats with amateur New 
Orleans musicians of the area. “There 
will be great activity here.” Come on in, 


(continued on page 40) 
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Ellington has led a big band—and a major one—for more years than anyone else in jazz. 
That speaks for itself. It bespeaks a quality of leadership certainly, although he is by no 
means an intense disciplinarian. More than that, it bespeaks his own enduring love of the 
big-band sound, for he is probably the greatest aficionado there is of that sound, the sound 
of his own big band. His men are well paid, but there have been difficult times for big bands, 
especially since the second World War began. Yet, year in, year out, Duke is travelling 
from place to place with his select caravan of talented but unquiet Americans, bringing his 
standards to audiences as diverse as the U.S.A. itself. Those standards of sound and 
execution are miraculously maintained ... but there 


rabian Ic 
is always an unmistakably mature and, to jazz ears, 








undeniably beautiful quality of sound which is dis- 8 El 
a dee , vith ‘Cat’ 
tinctively Ellington. sine § 

bummerti: 
Harry Carney a young man who was to become verything 
the giant of the baritone-saxophone, had been hired, Deep purf 
and his deep voice was to provide counter melodies HE DU 
and a lasting foundation to the body of orchestral vith Coot 
sound, as well as sombre colour contrasts. No other ohnny F 
man has achieved so much on this instrument as a. 
Carney. Stanley Dance—Decca Book of Jazz 
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THIS VERY BEST 
ith Cootie Williams, Rex Stewart, Barney Bigard, 
ohnny Hodges, Ben Webster, Wilbur de Paris, 

Lawrence Brown, etc. 
ack the bear; Concerto for Cootie; Harlem air shaft; 
Across the track blues; Chlo-e; Royal Garden blues; 
arm valley; Ko-Ko; Black, brown and beige; 
reole love call; Transblucency RD-27133 (RCA) 


ex 


N A MELLOTONE 

ith Cootie Williams, Rex Stewart, Lawrence Brown, Barney 
Bigard, Johnny Hodges, Ben Webster, Jimmy Blanton, etc. 
ake the ‘A’ train; A portrait of Bert Williams; 

ainstem; Just a-settin’ and a-rockin’; | got it bad; Perdido; 

> Blueserge; The flaming sword; In a mellow tone; Cotton tail; 

don't know what kind of blues | got; Rumpus in Richmond; 


=] 
\lltoo soon; Sepia panorama; Rocks in my bed; 
1 hat am | here for RD-27134 (RCA) 
DUKE ELLINGTON AT THE COTTON CLUB 


ith Cootie Williams, Barney Bigard, Johnny Hodges, etc. 
> Potton Club stomp; Jungle nights in Harlem; 

] aratoga swing; Stevedore jump; Haunted nights; 

ot feet; Creole rhapsody; Shout 'em Aunt Tillie; 

rabian lover; Ring dem bells CDN-119 (RCA Camden) 


DUKE ELLINGTON PRESENTS ... 

vith ‘Cat’ Anderson, Willie Cook, Quentin Jackson, 
ohnny Hodges, Russell Procope, Paul Gonsalves, etc. 
bummertime; Laura; | can’t get started; My funny Valentine; 
verything but you; Frustration; Cotton tail; Day dream; 

Deep purple; Indian Summer; Blues LTZ-N 15078 (London) 


THE DUKE IN LONDON 

ith Cootie Williams, Joe Nanton, Lawrence Brown 
ohnny Hodges, Barney Bigard, etc. 

hin't misbehavin’'; 

yde Park; Chicago; Harlem speaks DFE 6376 (Decca 45 rpm EP) 





PUKE ELLINGTON 
ake the ‘A’ train; The sidewalks of New York; 
elude to a kiss; Solitude RCX-1006 (RCA 45 rpm EP) 


ARAVAN 
iphisticated lady; Perdido; Mood Indigo RCX-1022 (RCA 45 rpm EP) atone tctevetene 








FRANK DUTTON 


JAZZ INFORMATION 


274. Clarinet Blues 

The Bessie Smith recording of Eaves- 
dropper B'ucs (81469-2)/Haunted House 
Blues (81466-1) on Columbia 14010D is 
listed in Hot Discography 1948 as having 
accompaniment by Jimmy Jones (p) and 
Harry Reser (g); but T. Bidwell of Dul- 
wich writes to say that an unknown 
clarinettist is to be heard in place of a 
guitarist. Thanks to John Godrich, who 
quotes the Columbia files, this mystery 
is now solved—the musicians present on 
this coupling were Don Redman (clt) 
and Fletcher Henderson (p), and the date 
was January 9, 1924 in New York. Jones 
and Reser were responsible for the 
accompaniment on the adjacent titles— 
Frosty Mornin’ Blues (81464) on Colum- 
bia 1400SD and Blue Bessie (81465), un- 
issued, both recorded on January 8; and 
Easy Come, Easy Go Blues (81470), also 
on Co 14005D, recorded on January 10. 
Intervening masters 81467/68 are record- 
ings by Dollie Kay. 


262. Goggle-Box Groove (refer March 
1961) 

G. Bridge of Walton, Liverpool] has 
sent details of the Mundell Lowe AIll- 
stars album “T.V. Action Jazz’. The 
titles are Peter Gunn, Mike Hammer, 
Riff Blues, Perry Mason Theme, 77 
Sunset Strip, M. Squad, The Thin Man, 
Naked City and Fallout, and are played 
by Donald Byrd (tpt), Jimmy Cleveland 
(tbn), Tony Scott (clt/bar), unknown (f), 
Eddie Costa (p/vibes/marimba), Mun- 
dell Lowe (el-g), Don Payne (bs), Ed 
Shaughnessy (ds). No recording date is 
available, but the set was released in 
America in 1959 on Camden CAL522 
(mono) and CAS522 (stereo). 

Jim Hayes calls attention to a further 
Lowe album entitled “Themes From 
T.V. Action Jazz”, released in America 
in 1960 on Camden CAL627 and CAS 
627. 


275. Tasty? 

John S. Hastings of Shoreham-by-Sea 
would like recording and personnel de- 
tails of the recent LP by the Bob 
Thompson Orchestra entitled “Mmm, 
Nice!”, released here on RCA RD27178 
(mono) and SF5066 (stereo). 


276. Barney’s Bounce 

Pierre Lafargue raises an enquiry re- 
garding the excellent LP by Barney 
Bigard on Liberty LRP3072 (does any- 
one have a copy to sell me. . .?). Two 
bassists, Al Morgan and Bob Stone, 
are- listed and M. Lafargue wishes to 
know on which titles each musician 
plays. The tracks are C Jam Blues, 
Mardi Gras Time, Ab Mur, Mahogany 
Hall Stomp, Louisiana and Me, Steps 
Steps Up, Steps Steps Down, Rose Room 
and Mood Indigo, and the remaining 
participants are Jackie Coons (tpt/mel), 
Burt Johnson (tbn), Bruce McDonald 
(p), and Charlie Lodice (ds). Recorded 
in Hollywood around 1957. 


277. Unknown Jazz 

Pierre Lafargue also asks for any de- 
tails of the following untraced  ses- 
sions :— 

One under the direction of Sidney de 
Paris (tpt), with James Archey (tbn), 
Omer Simeon (clit), Robert Green (?) 
(p), Pops Foster (bs) and Joseph Smith 
(2) (ds). One of the titles is believed to 
be When You Wore a Tulip. 

A session issued in America on Wing 
12.144 under the name “J. P. Sasson and 
Muskrats”. This was probably recor- 
ded in Paris, but remains unissued in 
France. 

Two concerts recorded by VOA: the 
first with Hot Lips Page (tpt/vcl), Munn 
Ware (tbn), Omer Simeon (clt), Bud 
Freeman (ten), Willie “The Lion” Smith 
(p) and Arthur Trappier (ds); and the 
second with Wild Bill Davison (cnt), 
Bobby Hackett (tpt), Vic Dickenson 
(tbn), Edmond Hall (clt), Joe Sullivan 
(p) and George Wettling (ds). Were 
these concerts ever issued commercially? 


278. Hold That Tiger... 

Collector W. Loomes of Ampthill, 
Bedford has a number of versions of 
Tiger Rag for which he needs recording 
and personnel information. They are 
by Husk O’Hare’s Super Orchestra on 
Starr 9237 (from Gennett 4850), the 
Southern Rag-a-Jazz Band on Winner 
3607, the Wanderers on HMV JF26, 
Ethel Waters and her Jazz Masters on 
Black Swan 10073, and the Whiteway 
Jazz Band on Paramount 20014. There 
is also the Tiger's first cousin Weary 
Weasel, by the Abe Lyman Orchestra 
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on Cliftophone Brunswick 2504. 

The Winner item was for long reputed 
to contain Sidney Bechet, but this is 
now considered unlikely. Odd snippets 
of information indicate that it was made 
in London around 1920 by a contingent 
from the Will Marion Cook organisa- 
tion, which was touring Europe at the 
time. Some of the musicians involved 
were George Smith (vIn), Ellis Jackson 
(tbn), Billy Mason (p) and Buddy Gil- 
more (ds). 

The Ethel Waters version was dis- 
cussed in Record Research, issue 1], 
page 10. Conclusions were not reached, 
but the instrumentation was listed as 
cornet (or trumpet), trombone, clarinet, 
drums and possibly a piano. The origi- 
nal Memphis Five were adjudged not to 
have been involved . . . and the drum- 
mer also doubles on slide whistle to 
ghastly effect. The RR contributor, Dick 
Holbrook, enquired if the Waters and 
Whiteway versions could be the same, 
but Mr. Loomes states that they are 
entirely different. 
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Buy by mail from the jazz 
record shop that sends records 
absolutely anywhere! 
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For the details on this expert 
service write today to: 


DOBELL’S JAZZ 
RECORD SHOP 


Mail Order Dept. 
10, RATHBONE PLACE 
LONDON, W:1 
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IN MY OPINION 


KENNY GRAHAM 





This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records | 
iplayed to them. Although no previous information is given 
las to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 


Kenny Graham is one of Britian’s foremost composers 
and arrangers. Originally a reedman, playing tenor 
| saxophone, clarinet and flute with various of our bigger 
and better dance orchestras, he now concentrates entirely 
on composing and arranging. Has done some sterling work 
for Ted Heath and Humphrey Lyttelton, and is the writer 
behind the current album by Harry Carney. Led for a time 
a band of his own, an original and entertaining group known 
as the Afro-Cubists. 

Sinclair Traill 








“Wrap Your Troubles in Dreams’. Tony Crombie Decca SKL 4114 


Well, as far as I understand, that was made as a kind of 
test record for stereo sound. It was to be a kind of British 
trade mark of sound and I am surprised it has been issued. 
However it’s good—I like the sound of the band. Victor 
Feldman is great and I am pleased that Tony himself hasn’t 
left for the States—so many of our best ones go! Tony is 
a strong-minded guy and it’s good to hear he hasn’t fallen 
here for this Jazz a la American nonsense. He is not frightened 
of sounding like himself, as so many musicians here appar- 
ently are. He is a most original pianist and a very natural 
musician. But the whole thing bears the stamp of good 
musicianship. Can't say too much about it, as I was kind 
of in the background of the session myself. 


“Seabreeze”. Dizzy Gillespie (The Greatest Trumpet of Them All) 
HMV CLP 1381 
The greatest trumpet of them all! Well, perhaps so. This 
is a beautiful theme, but I don’t know if it would sound 
quite so beautiful if it were someone else playing it. Dizzy 
always moves me—he shows great soulfulness, if that is the 
tight word. And of course, there is always that sense of 










humour underlying everything he does. He knows what it is to 
be happy and so he knows what it is to be sad. Miles, on the 
other hand, he’s always sad. He’s got in a sad rut. I’m told he 
can be a happy man, but I’ve never heard him play happily, 
or with humour. But Diz does; he can play funny, happy, sad, 
any-old-how. Incidentally, I liked the way the backings were 
written there, and the drummer, Charlie Persip, was very 
good. I think a good title for this album would have been 
“One of the greatest trumpets of them all!” Let’s be honest 
at all costs! 


“Spanish Town’’. Bobby Hackett (Gotham Jazz Scene) Capitol T 857 


The thing that knocked me out there was Hackett himself. 
Now there’s a man who is not frightened of Dizzy Gillespie, 
or any of them. He knows what he can play and he still 
plays it and plays it well. He really understands that type of 
music, which is a kind of hybrid thing which has happened 
a trad-y front line with a swing rhythm section behind them. 
It's a kind of serious-happy disc—they are serious about 


‘what they’re playing and happy to be playing it. Hackett’s 


approach is beautiful: lovely melodic ideas in his solos, and a 
glorious tone. It’s good to hear him having a real bash like 
that, after all those silly things with strings. The tuba player 
there was a real howl—a wonderful musician—but a giggle. 
There is not enough’ laughing in jazz these days—it’s ail much 
too serious. Half of them are frightened of being called 
modern and the other half are frightened of being called 
old. 


“Blue Ribbon Charleston’. Bob Prince (Festival in Hi-Fi) 
Warner WM 4015 

I liked the way that started off, but the solos were all 
shadows of other people. I hardly got the Charleston part, 
though the beat occurs when they remember to play it, or how 





to play it. Bob Prince has taken it right back to the African 
start which was a good idea, but then he let it drift into the 
hackneyed ensemble, solo, solo, solo, ensemble, that all small 
groups play today. The alto was a terribly pale Charlie Parker 
wasn’t he? And the other just so-so. The band made a healthy 
sound, but the solos were very unoriginal. 


Quincy Jones (Great Wide World of Quincy Jones) 


“Lester L In’’. 
srpipeievictl Mercury CMS 18031 


If my memory serves me right that Ernie Wilkins arrange- 
ment was a blow-up of Lester's own solo, blown-up for the 
saxophones. It knocks me out! Sounds fine and fresh after 
all this time. That is jazz as I like it—big band, really swing- 
ing—big sound and organised spaces left for solos. It doesn’t 
matter too much if the solos are terribly good when it comes 
to a thing like that—the whole framework of the thing is so 
good. I like the band and Quincy obviously learnt a lot from 
Diz—he gets the same sound as Diz did with his big band. 
And that’s the right setting for Diz; he would have fitted in 
that record beautifully. To return to that scored solo for the 
saxes, it shows just how great Lester was, for if we didn’t 
know he played it all that time ago, you would swear it was 
a piece of modern writing. That to me is médern jazz—jazz 
in a modern conception. So much so-called modern jazz is 
just solos, solos, solos. I find after a time I have stopped 
listening, it can’t hold my interest. But that Quincy big band 
I could listen to all night. Terrific! 


“Lester Leaps In’. Harry james MGM CS 6007 


Oh no, no that won't do at all! If I hadn't read it was 
Ernie Wilkins’ arrangement I wouldn’t have believed it! The 
whole thing is terribly neurotic—it made me feel all tied up 
to listen to it. I was terribly disappointed in Harry James. 
I heard him in one of those 1938 Carnegie Hall Concerts and 
he was terrific. His playing lifted the whole Goodman band, 
but there he had the horrors—the horrors about what all the 
new boys are doing. He’s apparently trying to play Dizzy 
Gillespie on the rocks, but the style doesn’t suit him and he’s 
not happy at all. There are a lot of worried men in there, a 
kind of panicky feeling when they play fast like that—they 
think fast rather than play fast. If the drummer had stopped 
I’m sure the whole thing would have fallen apart and come 
to a grinding halt. 


“Too Damn Hot’. Ella Fitzgerald (in Berlin) HMV CLP 1391 


All that applause! Was it dubbed in afterwards I wonder? 
You never know these days. Everyone there applauded—they 
all clapped like mad, yet they couldn’t all know what was 
happening—Ella put something over but half of them didn’t 
know what—it’s that universal mob-adulation again. I am 
always very uncertain if it is possible to sing jazz or not. I 
have a terrible feeling that it is not possible—for I think it’s 
a completely different thing. There is no doubt about it, it is 
jazz-like, it’s a kind of form of music based on jazz, but I 
can’t quite see it as jazz somehow. Of course there is a great 
difference between Ella and Frank Sinatra—if either of them 
sing jazz it’s obviously Ella, but I doubt if either of them 
do. Another thing about that record is that such an un- 
jazzlike person as Cole Porter can write material which is 
capable of being played so many ways. That’s an ideal num- 
‘ber for Ella, just made for her. I love listening to her im- 
peccable timing, phrasing; she has everything. But, as I say, 
I have this thing—I’m never sure in my own mind if it’s really 
yazz, good though it may be. 

If there ever was any singing that was jazz it came from the 
old blues singers—and there was where it began and stopped. 
There they used the voice as a separate thing—an instrument 
if you like—the words didn’t matter all that much. It was the 
sound. Now with Ella it is the words that are so important 
and not the sound, and it’s the sound, not the words, that 
makes jazz. 


Another peculiar thing, and I don’t think it happeiis to 
everybody, is that I have great difficulty in listening to words 
—I hear it all as an instrument, as a sound. As for those smart 
Cole Porter lyrics, I remember “It’s too damn hot” and 
that’s about the lot—I heard it all as a sound, and not as 
jazz, because she doesn’t sound like an instrumentalist to me, 
When she improvises or scat sings or whatever they call it, 
it’s just a giggle, not anything serious. 


Side 


**Stom ones’. Duke Ellington—johnny Hodges (Side by ) 
mw , , ’ HMV CLP 1374 


The strange thing there was I didn’t at any time get the 
impression it was a small group—those boys can do no wrong 
as far as I am concerned. I suppose now they could be called 
virtuosi (that right?), and I suppose the greatest of them all 
must be Johnny Hodges. He has never been influenced by 
anyone, and perhaps has never influenced anybody, but is 
just content to play in his own particular way. I always have 
the feeling when listening to him that he never has extended 
himself—there is always that margin—he is always well with- 
in himself. He reached his standard some time ago: he dis- 
covered what was Johnny Hodges and that was it! It is 
amazing watching him play. He is so casual . . . he knows 
everything, everything that can be done with any tune. It is 
all so easy, so relaxed and yet so right, and he is never lost, 
knows exactly where he is going all the time. Ellington there 
of course was not only playing the piano, but sounded to me 
as if he were playing an orchestra. Those morons who say he 
can’t play jazz must look stupid when they hear that! When 
he plays I think he must hear other instruments than the piano 
—he must hear other sounds than the ones he is making. 
Perhaps that’s what people mean when they say he doesn’t 
play good solo piano—I don’t understand it myself, for to me 
he plays perfect piano. He never interferes and his little solo 
bits really are played with swing, you know. 

That guitarist, Les Spann, was great—sounded like a guitar 
and not a mess of overloaded sound. Marvellous record all 
through. 
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BLUE NOTE’S JAZZ LESSON 


FUEGO === 


Spain and Donald 
Byrd in jazz, a 
language spoken faultlessly by Jackie McLean, Duke 
Pearson, Doug Watkins, and Lex Humphries on BLP 4026 


BLUE TRAIN 


stops at the jazz station. That’s where John Coltrane gets on. 
The great tenor star’s travelling companions are Lee Morgan, 
Curtis Fuller, Kenny Drew,. Paul Chambers and ‘‘Philly’’ Joe 
All aboard BLP 1577 


Jones. 


eee | 


} THE FABULOUS FATS NAVARRO } 


\ The word “fabulous” used to describe this artist 
\ requires no excuse or explanation. Students of ( 

jazz have waited long for the appearance of , 
\ this rare collection on BLP 1531. \ 


in nF A el al el el tls scams 


Your record shop can orde: Blue Note Records from CENTRAL RECORD 
DISTRIBUTORS, 10 Rathbone Place, London, W.1, Langham 0781/2 
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Curtis Amy & Frank Butler—GROOVIN’ BLUE 
(Amy, ten; Butler, d; Carmell Jones, tpt; 
Frank Strazzeri, p; Bobby Hutcherson, vibes; 
Jimmy Bond, bs.): titles not known 

PACIFIC JAZZ PJ 19 

Bix Beiderbecke—THE BIX BEIDERBECKE LEG- 
END (Bix, with the orchs of Jean Goldkette, 
Paul Whiteman, Hoagy Carmichael and others): 
Clementine/San/Dardanella/You Took Advant- 
age Of Me/etc. VICTOR LPM 2323 

Bunny Berigan—BUNNY: (Berigan tracks from be- 
tween 1937 and 1939): A Study In Brown/ 
Azure/High Society/Sophisticated Swing/etc. 

CAMDEN CAL 550 

Chris Connor and Maynard Ferguson—DOUBLE 
EXPOSURE (Chris Connor, vcl, acc. Maynard 
Ferguson orch.): Summertime/The Lonesome 
Road/Black Coffee/I Only Have Eyes For You/ 
etc. ATLANTIC 8049 

Booker Ervin—COOKIN’ (Ervin, ten; Richard 
Williams, tpt; Horace Parlan, p; Danny Rich- 
mond, d; George Tucker, bs.): titles not known 

SAVOY MG 12154 


TAX FREE 


RECORDS to OVERSEAS BUYERS 
LONDON’S FASTEST and SAFEST 
DELIVERY SERVICE 
AT HOME. C.O.D. SERVICE WITH 
PLEASURE 
CALLERS. THOUSANDS of 33, 45, 
78 DISCS AT BARGAIN 
PRICES 
OPE ALL DAY THURSDAY 
till 6.30 p.m. 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 9.30 to 6 p.m. 
Saturday till 1 o'clock. 
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Booker Ervin—THE BOOK (Ervin, Zoot Sims, 
ten; Tommy Turrentine, tpt; Tommy Flanagan, 
p; George Tucker, bs; Danny Richmond, d): 
Git It/Poor Butterfly/The Blue Book/Little 
Jane/Largo/The Book Cooks 

BETHLEHEM BCP 6048 

Bud Freeman—THE BUD FREEMAN ALL-STARS 
(Freeman, ten; Shorty Baker, tpt; Claude Hop- 
kins, p; George Duvivier, bs; J. C. Heard, d.): 
1 Let A Song Go Out Of My Heart/S’posin'/ 
March On, March On/Shorty’s Blues/Love Me 


NOTES ON FUTURE RELEASES : 


Carlton Records of U.S. have announced a forth- 
coming programme of approximately 25 LPs 
featuring the late Charlie Parker, Lester Young 
and Billie Holiday. First releases, scheduled for 
May, include: “‘A New Series Of Modern Jazz 
Masterpieces By The Immortal Charlie Parker’’ 
and ditto by Lester Young. 


The Prestige Bluesville series, which will :n 
future release ‘‘authentic’’ blues, has LPs coming 
by Furry Lewis, Tampa Red and other authentic 
blues singers. 


The fourteenth Lightnin’ Hopkins LP will appear 
on the Candid label; the eleventh Memphis Slim 
LP has just appeared on Verve. 


Bob Koester has announced forthcoming releases 
on his Delmar label: Speckled Red; Washboard 
Sam; lazz Gillum. The last-named has also re- 
corded for Bluesville, accompaniment unknown. 


And for New Orleans enthusiasts there is a 
new Kid Thomas Valentine LP (‘‘Sonnets from 
Algiers’’) on Grayson Mills’ Icon label. Very fine, 
with Polo Barnes on cit. Grayson also reports 
sessions with Louis James, Israel Gorman and 
another with Punch Miller on tpt. 


And finally, in answer to the many letters we 
receive asking where the various blues singles 
listed in RAR might be obtained, we recom- 
mend Ernie's Record Mart, Nashville, Tennessee— 
TS. 


Or Leave Me/Something To Remember You 
By/Hector’s Dance/But Not For Me 
PRESTIGE-SWINGVILLE 2012 
Dizzy Gillespie—GILLESPIANA: Pan Americana/ 
Africana/Toccata/etc. VERVE V 8394 
Paul Gonsalves—GETTIN’ TOGETHER (personnel 
includes Gonsalves, ten: Nat Adderley, cnt): 
| Surrender, Dear/Hard Groove/etc. 
IAZZLAND JLP 9368 
Benny Goodman—THE KINGDOM OF SWING 
(Original Goodman issues, dating from 1935 
to 1939): titles not known 
VICTOR LPM 2247 
Tommy Gwaltney’s Kansas City Nine—GOIN' TO 
KANSAS CITY (personnel includes Gwaltney, 
alto; Buck Clayton, tpt; Dickie Wells, tbn; 


Tom Newscom, ten; Charlie Byrd, gtr): titles 
not known 


RIVERSIDE RLP 9353 
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Barry Harris—PREMINADO (Harris, p; Joe Ben- 
jamin, bs; Elvin Jones, d): One Down/Pre- 
minado/etc. RIVERSIDE RLP 9354 

Franz Jackson—A NIGHT AT THE RED ARROW 
(Jackson, clit; Bob Shoffner, tpt; John Thomas 
tbn; Rozelle Claxton, p; Lawrence Dixon, bjo; 
Bill Oldham, tu; Richard Curry, d): Red Arrow 
Blues/Clarinet Marmalade/St. James Infirmary/ 
Ice Cream/Won’cha Come On Home/Weary 
Blues/Mack The Knife/Panama/Mr Banjo Man 

PINNACLE 103M 

Wes Montgomery—MOVIN' ALONG (Montgom- 
ery, gtr with James Clay, ten, fit; Vic Feldman, 
vibes; Sam Jones, bs; Louis Hayes, d.): titles 
not known RIVERSIDE 12-342 

Gerry Mulligan—AT THE VILLAGE VANGUARD 
(Muligan, bari, with Willie Dennis, Bob 
Brookmeyer, Clark Terry, Jimmy Reider et al): 
Blueport/etc. VERVE V 8396 

Oliver Nelson with Lem Winchester—-NOCTURNE 
(Nelson, ten, alto; Winchester, vibes; and 
others): In A Sentimental Mood/Time After 
Time/Man With A Horn/etc. 

PRESTIGE-MOODSVILLE 13 

Zoot Sims—CHOICE (from sessions between 
1954 and 1959; personnels include Gerry 
Mulligan, Bob Brookmeyer, Russ Freeman, Jim 
Hall): I'll Remember April/Flamingo/etc. 

PACIFIC JAZZ Pj 20 

Sonny Stitt—SWING THE MOST (Stitt, vel, 

alto, ten; Mel Lewis, d; Leroy Vinnegar, bs; Lou 

Levy, p): titles not known VERVE V 8380 


BLUES & FOLK: 
The Airs of Harmony—! Can't Feel At Home/ 
God Walked With Moses CHOICE 16 
Sil Austin—The Continental Stroll pts 1 and 2 
MERCURY 71808 
LaVern Baker—Saved/Don Juan i 2099 

k—I Got A Feeling/Fool To Care 

ial . SAVOY 1600 
Prof. Alex Bradford and the Abyssinian Baptists— 
1 Want To Ride That Glory Train/You've Got 
To Bear The Consequence/Heaven Belongs To 
You/Said |! Wasn't Gonna Tell Nobody/He 
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Can't 
Under- 


Stays In My Room/Sweet jJesus/You 
Make Me Doubt Him/He's Such An 
standing God/!l Can Call Him 
COLUMBIA CL 1548 
James Brown—Sud /Sticky KING 5485 
James Brown—! Don't Mind/Don’t Love Nobody 
KING 5466 
Larry Birdsong—Little Schoolgirl/The Continental 
Walk HOME OF THE BLUES 231 
Big Bill Broonzy—THE BIG BILL BROONZY 
STORY (Five LPs of talking and singing, re- 
corded shortly before Big Bill's death) 
VERVE MGV 3000-5 


The Casinos—i Like It Like That/Baby Don’t 
Do It ALTO 2002 

The Caravans—Hold To God pts | and 2 
SAVOY 1050 


Willie Cobbs—You’re So Hard To Please/You 
Don’t Love Me HOME OF THE BLUES 230 
Sonny Covington—We Two/Hey Hey 
BANDBOX 228 
Cleveland Crochet—Hound Dog  Baby/Sweet 
Thing GOLDBAND 1114 
Rev. Gary Davis and Pink Anderson—GOSPEL, 
BLUES & STREET SONGS: John Henry/Wreck 
Of The Old °97/Blow, Gabriel/Sampson and 
Delilah/etc. RIVERSIDE 148 
The Delis—Hold On To What You Got/Swingin’ 
Teens (‘‘. . . lead singer making a bit like Ray 
Charles’’—Billboard ) VEE IAY 376 
Sugar Pie DeSanto—Can't Let You Go/It Won't 
Be Long CHECKER 971 
Bill Doggett—The Doodle/Bugle Nose 
KING 5482 
Bill Doggett—Pony Walk/Let’s Do The Con- 
tinental WARNER BROS 5209 
Ernie K-doe—MOTHER-IN-LAW: Make You 





Love Me/Hello My Lover/Hurry Up And Know 


It/etc. (‘‘Good wax for the N.O. blues 
belter’’—Billboard ) MINIT 0002 
H-bomb Ferguson—Mary, Little Mary/I’m So 
Lonely FEDERAL 12411 


FIVE STRING BANJO JAMBOREE SPECTACULAR 
(set of 2xI2inch LPs featuring the Stanley 
Broas, Bill Clifton, Jim Eanes, Lonnie Irving, 
Stringbean and his bjo, Buzzy Busby and 
others—U.S. price: $5.98) STARDAY 136 

Sonny Fulton—Locked Up/Try, Try, Try 

BIG DADDY 67511-12* 

Al Garner—You Must Be Crazy/! Wonder 

EXCELLO 2199 

The Great Gospel Stars—THE GREAT GOSPEL 
STARS: Make Everything Alright/! Shall Not 
Be Moved/etc. (Detroit gospel group) 

TAMLA TM 222 

Wilbert Harrison—Happy In Love/Calypso Dance 


FURY 1047 
John Lee Hooker—I’'m Mad Again/I’m Going 
Upstairs VEE JAY 379 


Lightnin’ Hopkins—LIGHTNIN’ (Hopkins, vcl & 
gtr; Belton Evans, d; Leonard Gaskin, bs.): 
Automobile Blues/Mean Ol’ Frisco/Katie Mae/ 
etc. BLUESVILLE LP 1019 

Sweetpea Jjohnson—The Crawdad Scene/How 
Come My Dog Don’t Growl At You? 

LIBERTY 55313 

Georgia Louis—Walk With Me, |! ord/Motherless 


Child SPIRITUAL 103 
Georgia Louis—His Eye Is On The Sparrow/ 
Steal Away SPIRITUAL 104 


Hank Marr—tTravellin’ Heavy/Mexican Vodka 
FEDERAL 12412 
Brother Joe May—I'm On The Battlefield/Free 





At Last 
Memphis 


NASHBORO 683 
Dixon—THE BLUES 
EVERY WHICH WAY (it says): Rub My Root 
/John Henry/Choo Choo/etc. 


Slim & Willie 


VERVE V 3007 
Memphis Slim—Four Walls/Lonesom> 
STRAND 2504) 
Katie Bell Nubin—SOUL, SOUL SEARCHING 
(Miss Nubin, vel, acc small band led by 
Dizzy Gillespie): Pressin’ On/I Shall Not Be 
Moved/Come Over Here/etc. 
VERVE MGV 3004 
Little Junior Parker—Drivin’ Wheel/Seven Days 
DUKE 335 
Lula Reed—I Got A Notion/Puddentane 
FEDERAL 12416 
Rockin’ Robin Roberts—Louie, Louie/Maryann 
ETIQUETTE | 
Doc Ross and The Orbits—Cat Squirrel/Th 
Sunnyland (‘‘Down home blues with funky ha 
& gtr behind vcl’’—Billboard) FORTUNE &57 
The Southern Bells—Walk Around My Bedside, 
Lord/They Tell Me O.E.R. 208 
Arbee Stidham—TIRED OF WANDERING (with 


King Curtis and John Wright): titles not 
known. PRESTIGE 102) 
The Sunset Travellers—My Testimony/Mother 
Won't Be Back CHOICE 12 


Irma Thomas—Girl Needs Boy/Cry On 


MINIT 625 
The Travellin’ Kings—Shake Me, Jesus/Down 
Here, Lord NASHBORO 689 


Wee Willie Wayne—! Got To Be Careful /Woman, 
I'm Tired (‘‘Deep South Style on slow moving 
blues’’—Billboard ) IMPERIAL 5737* 

Robert Pete Williams—FREE AGAIN (Williams, 
vel, gtr) (12inLP) BLUESVILLE 1026 








JAZZSHOWS PRESENTS 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


100 Oxford Street, London, W.|. 


Thursday Ist 
Friday 2nd 
Saturday 3rd 
Sunday 4th 
Monday 5th 
Tuesday 6th ... 
Wednesday 7th 
Thursday 8th .. 
Friday 9th Si 
Saturday 10th ... 
Sunday 11th 
Monday 12th ... 
Tuesday 13th ... 
Wednesday 14th 
Thursday 15th ... 
Friday 16th... 
Saturday 17th ... 
Sunday 18th 
Monday 19th 
Tuesday 20th ... 
Wednesday 21st 
Thursday 22nd... 
Friday 23rd... 
Saturday 24th ... 
Sunday 25th 
Monday 26th 
Tuesday 27th ... 
Wednesday 28th 
Thursday 29th ... 
Friday 30th 


Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Cyril Preston’s Excelsior Jazz Band 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Clyde Valley Stompers 

Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Monty Sunshine and his Jazz Band 

Dauphin Street Six 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
The Vintage Jazz Band 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Bruce Turner Jump Band 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Alex Welsh and his Band 

Kenny Ball and his Jazzmen 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
The Vintage Jazz Band 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Bruce Turner lump Band 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Clyde Valley Stompers 

New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 


PICCADILLY JAZZ CLUB 


41 Gt. Windmill St., London, W.1. 


Thursday Ist 
Friday 2nd 
Saturday 3rd 
Sunday 4th 
Monday 5th ... 
Tuesday 6th ... 
Wednesday /7t 
Thursday 8th 
Friday 9th ify 
Saturday 10th ... 
Sunday 11th 
Monday 12th .. 
Tuesday 13th ... 
Wednesday 14th 
Thursday 15th ... 
Friday 16th 
Saturday 17th ... 
Sunday 18th 
Monday 19th 
Tuesday 20th ... 
Wednesday 21st 
Thursday 22nd... 
Friday 23rd... 
Saturday 24th ... 
Sunday 25th 
Monday 26th ... 
Tuesday 27th ... 
Wednesday 28th 
Thursday 29th ... 


Bjorn Stokstad and his Norwegian Jazz Band «= Friday 30th 


CLOSED 

New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Eric Silk’s Southern Jazz Band 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Bruce Turner lump Band 

CLOSED 

Jim Anderson and his Band 

CLOSED 

lan Bell Jazzmen 

Cy Laurie Band 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Bruce Turner Jump Band 

CLOSED 

Jim Anderson and his Band 

CLOSED 

New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
The Vintage Jazz Band 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Bruce Turner Jump Band 

CLOSED 

Jim Anderson and his Band 

CLOSED 

lan Bell Jazzmen 

Monty Sunshine and his Jazz Band 

Dauphin Street Six 

Bruce Turner Jump Band 

CLOSED 

Jim Anderson and his Band 

CLOSED 

New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 


FOR DETAILS OF BOTH CLUBS FROM THE SECRETARY, JAZZSHOWS LTD., 64-66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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CANNONBALL’S QUINTET 
AT THE LIGHTHOUSE! 


CANNONBALL ADDERLEY e@ SAM JONES 
NAT ADDERLEY e@ LOUIS HAYES 
VICTOR FELDMAN 
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NAT ADDERLEY 


WORK SONG: 

(a) Work Song; (b) Pretty Memory; (e) I’ve 

Get A Crush On You; (c) Mean To Me; (b) 

Fallout (203 min.)—(a) Sack Of Woe; (c) My 

Heart Stood Still; (e) Violets For Your Furs; 
(c) Scrambled Eggs (174 min.) 


(Riverside RLP 12-318. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


Here is an album full of interest and 
unusual approach in terms of instru- 
mentation. Cornettist Nat Adderley has 
stuck to convention in his choice of a 
sextet line-up for the (a) and (b) tracks, 
but adds the plucked ‘cello sound as an 
ensemble and solo feature, notably in 
“Fallout”, where both Jones and Betts 
take plucked solos. Apart from Nat’s 
exciting and at times soulful lead, I 
suppose Wes Montgomery’s deserves 
pride of place. It is nice to be able to 
say that he “uses” the instrument, and 
does not content himself with just pick- 
ing at it. His rhythmic sense is refresh- 
ing after the many pretty-pretty solos I 
have suffered in silence from other pur- 
veyors of guitar solos in recent years. 
He is outstanding in “Work Song” and 
“Sack Of Woe” in an ensemble role, 
and happily takes over the piano func- 
tion in “Mean” and “Heart Stood Still”, 
displaying a sensitive buoyancy which 
I thought had been bred out of modern 
guitar styles. 

I have always wondered why Nat 
stuck so firmly to his cornet, by now a 
madly unfashionable instrument. I 
think the proof of his wisdom and 
choice is to be found in the two ballad 
selections (e), where he makes the full- 
est use of the more mellow sound, a 
certain ear-catcher in just the same way 
as Miles on his fluegel-horn! The notes 
make much play of the “new sound”, 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


which is a pity, though I must confess 
that I like the effect of guitar, ‘cello, 
and bass in ensemble passages, exploit- 
ing the full possibilities of the classical 
concept of counterpoint. The whole re- 
cord is a pushover for me, with top 
credit to Nat, Wes, and whoever hap- 
pens to be churning out those saucy 
’cello sounds. 
G.L. 

(a) Nat Adderley (cnt); Wes Montgomery 
(g); Sam Jones (cello); Bobby Timmons (p); 
Percy Heath (bs); Louis Hayes (d). 

(b) as (a) but Keeter Betts (bs) replaces 
Heath. 

(c) Adderley (cnt); Montgomery (g); Betts 
(cello); Jones (bs); Hayes (d). 

(d) as (c) but Betts plays bass; Jones out. 

(e) Adderley (cnt); Montgomery (g); Jones 
(bs). 


KENNY BALL 


I Still Love You All—Chimes Biues 
(Pye 7 Nj 2042. sp 45. 6s. 4d.) 


Trumpeter Ball, to my ears the most 
professional-sounding of the _ British 
tradmen, recently had a pop hit with 
“Samantha’’—and “Love You All” is in 
the same vein, featuring his rasping 
singing and driving trumpet playing 
backed by a swinging beat. On the re- 
verse is a highly commendable version 
of the old King Oliver classic. 

K.B. 


CHRIS BARBER 


BARBER’S AMERICAN JAZZ BAND: 

Down Home Rag; Tishomingo Blues; Oh, Baby; 

Baby, Won’t You Please Come Home (17 min.) 

—You Tell Me Your Dreams, I'll Tell You Mine; 

Li'l Liza Jane; See See Rider; Sweethearts On 
Parade (184 min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3376 stereo. I12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 
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KENNEDY BROWN: 





RECORD 


DANIEL HALPERIN: 


Although not perhaps quite as good 
as it might have been, had there been 
more time for rehearsal, this is never- 
theless a good record. The rhythm has 
drive and, except for being rather over- 
recorded in places, drummer Marshall 
plays with taste and restraint. Alvis lays 
down a very solid beat and Duncan, 
especially in his solos, plays invigorat- 
ing and always interesting piano. The 
front line perform well enough togeth- 
er, but I have a feeling that Sidney 
and Ed Hall didn’t take the session too 
seriously. Hall forgets the Goodman 
licks, and plays better than I have heard 
him in years—his solos have a real edge 
and there is no doubt he swings tre- 
mendously. De Paris I have heard to 
better advantage. He uses his mutes with 
great skill, but he can blow with much 
greater authority than he exhibits here, 
and he hardly ranks as my favourite 
jazz vocalist. Barber I have never heard 
play better. He fills in admirably, backs 
the soloists with taste, and solos him- 
self with confidence and much better 
timing than he usually shows when lead- 
ing his own band. He comes off best on 
“See See’, “Down Home” and “Oh 
Baby”, all excellent tracks. De Paris 
is at his most expressive on “Tisho- 
mingo” and “Sweethearts”. 

S.T. 

Chris Barber (tbn); Sidney De Paris (tpt); 
Edmond Hall (cit); Hank Duncan (p); Hayes 
Alvis (bs); Joe Marshall (d). New York, 7-8/ 
11/60. 


COUNT BASIE 


THE COUNT BASIE STORY—VOL. 1: 

(b) Broadway; (a) Down For Double; (a) 
Lester Leaps In; (a) Topsy; (a) Jumpin’ At The 
Woodside (174 min.)—(a) Taps Miller; (a) 
Shorty George; (a) Doggin’ Around; (a) Avenue 
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REVIEWS 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


C; (c) Jive At Five; (a) Rock-a-bye Basie 
(184 min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3372 stereo. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


VOL. 2: 

(a) Swingin’ The Blues; (d) Sent For You 
Yesterday And Here You Come Today; (a) 
Tickle Toe; (a) Blue And Sentimental; (c) 
Time Out; (a) 9.20 Special (19} min.)—(a) 
Red Bank Boogie; (a) Every Tub; (a) Dickie’s 
Dream; (a) Texas Shuffle; (a) Out The Window; 
(d) Boogie Woogie (1 May Be Wrong) (18} 

min.) 
(Columbia SCX 3373 stereo. I12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


These two volumes constitute a sort 
of tribute by the Basie of today to the 
Basie of yesterday. Recorded in 1960, 
they also establish and celebrate Bill 
Basie’s quarter-century as a band-leader. 
I find it extremely difficult to pass com- 


MICHAEL SHERA: 


ment on the music contained in the 
twenty-three tracks of the two albums, 
since direct comparison with the origin- 
al band versions of twenty-odd years ago 
would be odious. Can I just say that 
Frank Foster has done a fine job in 
redocumenting the originals, many of 
which have remained virtually as head 
arrangements in the Basie book? They 
have not been rearranged, but merely 
revised to embrace the slightly enlarged 
instrumentation which Bill now uses. 
In relating this music to earlier Basie 
band performances I think it is import- 
ant to remember that the group’s overall 
function has changed considerably, to 
the point where what was once primar- 
ily a dance band now mostly performs 


TONY STANDISH; 











Gerald Lascelles 


Sinclair Traill 





Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Treasury of Field Recordings 


Kennedy Brown Gerry Mulligan 
Johnny Hodges 
Michael Shera Red Garland 

Tony Standish Roots Of The Blues 


Johnny Hodges 
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SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


before concert audiences. This in itself 
does not demand vast changes, and the 
leader has taken care not to lose one 
atom of his immense power to swing in 
the true sense of the word. Technically the 
only changes between 1938 and 1960 
are that the five piece brass section has 
been augmented to six by the addition 
of an extra trombonist; the four piece 
reed section now boasts five men by the 
added presence of baritonist Charlie 
Fowlkes. 

Despite improved recording technique 
I am left with the impression that the 
rhythm section today does not pack the 
same punch that the Green-Page-Jones 
alliance used to deal out—but there I 
go comparing things I promised not to! 
The notable soloists in today’s band are 
lucid and expressive, particularly Henry 
Coker, Frank Newman, and Billy Mit- 
chell. Frank Foster also has his great 
moments, but seems tempted to slide 
away into ideas which are not quite 
part of the Basie language. 

As a faithful and bona fide recreation 
of a band book which has far reaching 
historical connections and implications, 
the two volumes are almost faultless. 
They also provide an intriguing guide 
to the measurable improvement in in- 
strumental and arranging techniques over 
a vital span in big band development. 

G.L. 


(a) George (Sonny) Cohn, Eugene (Snooky ) 
Young, Thad Jones, Joe Newman (tpt); Al 
Grey, Henry Coker, Benny Powell (tbn); Marshall 
Royal, Frank Wess, Billy Mitchell, Frank Foster, 
Charlie Fowlkes (sax); Count Basie (p); Freddie 
Greene (g); Ed Jones (bs); Sonny Payne (d) 

(b) Gus Johnson (d) replaces Payne. 

(c) Seldon Powell (sax) replaces Foster; 
Jimmy Nottingham (tpt) replaces Jones. 

(d) as (b) with Joe Williams (vel) added. 

All recorded June/July 1960. 
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CHRIS BARBER 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND: 

St. George’s Rag—Don’t Go Way Nobody 

(Columbia 45-DB 4640. sp 45. 6s. 4d.) 

Two strong numbers from the leaders 
of the revival. The rag is noisy and a 
trifle dull, like most rag material, tho’ 
competently played in a rather stilted 
way. The reverse is much too fast, but 
presumably that is what the fans are 
given, and what they have to get used 
to. It rather wears you down. Nothing 
of note. 

GB. 


ART BLAKEY 


THE JAZZ MESSENGERS: 

Moanin’; Are You Real; Along Came Betty (20} 

min.)—Drum Thunder (Drum Thunder—Cry A 

Blue Tear—Harlem’s Disciples); Blues March! 
Come Rain Or Come Shine (20 min.) 


(Blue Note 4003. 1I2inLP. 49s. 44d.) 


OLYMPIA CONCERT: 

Just By Myself; | Remember Clifford; Are You 
Real (20 min. )—Moanin’; Justice (23 min.) 
(Fontana TFL 5116. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


From the recent visit of the Jazz 
Messengers, most if not all of these 
tunes will be known to those of you 
who heard this fiery, uninhibited small 
group. They do play very much as a 
group and are ably directed on these 
two LPs by Benny Golson, who did 
most of the writing for the band at 
this time. Lee Morgan plays even better 
here than on the occasions I heard him 
in the flesh, during the tour. His tone 
in low register is broad and warm and 
he plays with surety and confidence. He 
solos particularly well on “Betty” and 
“Blues March”. Timmins, who  ob- 
viously had an off day when I heard 
him in England, plays beautifully on 
“Blues March” and “Moanin’”, a track 
which also shows off Golson at his best. 
The best track is the old standard 
“Come Rain”, where the group play 
expertly together, and where the mag- 
nificent rhythm team are heard at their 
best. Blakey is, of course, tremendous 
—a most exciting drummer who holds 
the whole group together and who drives 
the ensembles with fire and vigour. 

The second LP was made during the 
band’s visit to the continent in 1958, 
and was recorded ‘live at the Olympia 
Musie Hall, Paris. Only two numbers 
are duplicated and differences will be 
heard during the playing of both. 
“Are You Real” is much extend- 
ed on the Fontana version and contains 
an exciting chorus split between Blakey, 
Timmons, Morgan and Golson. The ex- 
cellent bass solo however is not as well 
recorded as it is on the Blue Note 
record. “Moanin’” is longer and J think 
rather better on the concert version and 
contains Morgan’s most humorous solo 
and some lovely piano by Timmons. 

Of the other tracks, Monk’s “Justice” 
has some vital drumming from Blakey 


and a fast swinging solo by Timmons, 
whilst Golson’s “Clifford” allows Mor- 
gan to shine. 

You can take your pick from these 
two, but if you have the money I 
suggest you buy them both. 

S.T. 

Lee Morgan (tpt); Benny Golson (ten); Bobby 
Timmons (p); Jymie Merritt (bs); Art Blakey 


(d). Blue Note—1958. Fontana—Paris 22/11/58 
and 17/12/58. 


BOB BROOKMEYER 


THE BLUES HOT AND COLD: 

On The Sunny Side Of The Street; Stompin’ At 

The Savoy; Languid Blues (19} min.)—§ Got 

Rhythm; Smoke Gets In Your Eyes; Hot And 
Cold Blues (184 min.) 


(HMV CSD 1356 stereo. 12inLP. 34s. Id.) 

I've always regarded Brookmeyer as 
a very “clinical” player—competent but 
cold, very polished, pleasant to listen 
to but without an ounce of emotion. 

I now announce a complete reversal 
of opinion. For this disc—the best 
Brookmeyer I have ever heard—shows 
him in a new light . . . expressive, im- 
aginative, and plenty hot. 

I wouldn’t go as far as to say that 
this is an exciting album in the sense 
that it’s a wildly foot-tapping affair. 
But I do find it exciting to hear such 
thoroughly enjoyable down-to-earth jazz, 
so completely relaxed and so full of wit. 

And you may be as surprised as I was 
to hear Brookmeyer’s use of “vocal” 
effects—smears, growls and grunts—that 
can so often sound corny but come off 
remarkably well here. 

Lewis and Clark supply a subtle back- 
ing, but I found Rowles a little too 
meandering. 

K.B. 


Bob Brookmeyer (v-tbn); Jimmy Rowles (p); 
Buddy Clark (bs); Mel Lewis (d). 


DICK CHARLESWORTH 


Billy Boy—Night Fall 
(Top Rank JAR 558. sp 45. 6s.) 

“Billy” is another trad disc that got 
into the Hit Parade. It must be the 
growling vocal that does it, for the 
playing here is nothing to get excited 
about. I much prefer the catchy theme 
of the reverse. 

K.B. 


CHRISTIE BROTHERS STOMPERS 


STOMPIN’' WITH KEN COLYER AND _ THE 

CHRISTIE BROTHERS: 

Cielito Lindo; Winin’ Boy Blues—Bucket Got A 
Hole in it; Ai Ai Ai 


(Esquire EP 243. EP. 13s.) 
Muzzy recording, out-of-tuneness, and 
an inflexible rhythm section detract 
from this band’s performance on these 
1951 sessions. But there is something 


which can never be taken away from 
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the Ken Colyer of any period, and the 
uncomfortable and passionate jazz of 
this John the Baptist of the British re. 
vival comes bursting through. There is 
also Pat Hawes’ bouncing, rumbustious 
piano and the circus music of the 
Christie lads. Loud, lusty, and low-fi. 
G.B. 


Ken Colyer (cnt); Keith Christie (tbn); lan 
Christie (cit); Pat Hawes (p); Ben Marshall 
(bj); Mickey Ashman (bs); George Hopkinson 
(d). 1 July, 1951. 


TOMMY DORSEY 


THE ONE AND ONLY: 

(g) Whatcha Know Joe; (c) The Lonesome 
Road; (f) The Call Of The Canyon; (g) Way 
Down Yonder In New Orleans; (e) Too Ro. 
mantic (18 min.)—(b) Lady Is A Tramp; (h) 
A Sinner Kissed An Angel; (d) Night In Sudan; 
(a) Turn Off The Moon; (i) Be Careful, It’s 

My Heart (16 min.) 


(Camden CDN 153. 1I2inLP. 21s.) 


An echo from the good old days of 
swinging dance music, this album will 
hold nostalgic memories for some of 
our older readers. Many of the tracks 
do contain good jazz, notably “Way 
Down Yonder”, with excellent trumpet 
from Bobby Hackett and a good solo 
from Arthur Rollini, and the two Sy 
Oliver arrangements, “Lonesome Road” 
and “Whatcha Know Joe”—the latter a 
Trummy Young composition, the form- 
er a two-part arrangement now put to- 
gether for the first time. Solo space 
here for trumpeter Ziggy Elman and 
the somewhat unappreciated Don Lod- 
ice, a very good tenor player. The other 
instrumental of interest (“Night In 
Sudan’) carries good solos from Yank 
Lawson and Babe Russin. 

The singer of the four pretty ballads 
is none other than Frank Sinatra. 


S.T. 


(a) Pee Wee Erwin, Ray McKinley, Joe Bauer, 
Andy Ferretti (tpts); Tommy Dorsey, Les Jen- 
kins, Red Bone (tbns); Johnny Mince, Mike 
Doty, Fred Stulce, Bud Freeman (reeds); Dick 
Jones (p); Carmen Mastren (g); Gene Traxler 
(bs); Dave Tough (d); jack Leonard (vel). 
17/3/37. 

(b) Pee Wee Irwin (tpt); Tommy Dorsey 
(tbn); Johnny Mince (clit); Bud Freeman (ten); 
Howard Smith (p); Carmen Mastren (g); Gene 
Traxler (bs); Dave Tough (d); Edythe Wright 
(vel). 11/9/37. 

(c) Andy Ferretti, Pee Wee Irwin, Yank 
Lawson (tpts); T. Dorsey, Dave Jacobs, Ward 
Silloway, Elmer Smithers (tbns); Deane Kincaide, 
Johnny Mince, Babe Russin, Skeets Herfurt. Fred 
Stulce (reeds); Howard Smith (p); Carmen 
Mastren (g); Gene Traxler (bs); Dave Tough 
(d). 1/5/39. 

(d) same as 
Tough. 15/6/39. 

(e) Zeke Zarchey, Lee Castaldo, Jimmy Blake 
(tpts); Dorsey, Jacobs, Zudekoff, Smithers 
(tbns); Hymie Schertzer, Deane Kincaide, Fred 
Stulce, Tony Zimmers, Johnny Mince (reeds); 
Smith (p); Mastren (g); Traxler (bs); Buddy 
Rich (d); Frank Sinatra (vcl). 1/2/40. 

(f) Ray Linn, James Blake, Clyde Hurley 
(tpts); Lowell Martin, George Arus, Les Jenkins, 
Dorsey (tbns); Stulce, Mince, Schertzer, Paul 
Mason, Don Lodice (reeds); Joe Bushkin (p); 
Clark Yocul (g); Sid Weiss (bs); Rich (4); 
Sinatra (vel). 17/7/40. 

(g) Ziggy Elman, Jimmy Blake, 


(c) Charles Carroll replaces 


Ray Linn, 
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Chuck Peterson (tpts); Martin, Arus, Jenkins, 
Dorsey (tbns); Stulce, Mince, Mason, Lodice, 
Heinie Beau (reeds); Bushkin, Yocum, Weiss, 
Rich. 7/2/41. 

(h) Elman, Peterson, Blake, Al Stearns (tpts); 
Dave jacobs, Jimmy Skiles, Arus, Dorsey (tbns); 
Bruce Snyder, Mannie Gershman, Stulce, Beau, 
Lodice (reeds); Bushkin, Yocum, Weiss, Rich, 
Sinatra. 18/9/41. 

(i) Elman, Peterson, Blake, James Zito (tpts); 
Arus, Skiles, Jacobs, Dorsey (tbns); Snyder, 
Beau, Lodice, Stulce, Harry Dchuchman (reeds); 
Harold Benko (cello); Ruth Hill (harp); Milton 
Raskin (p); Yocum (g); Phil Stevens (bs); Rich 
(d); Simatra. 9/6/42. 

(j) Bobby Hackett (tpt); Dorsey (tbn); Pea- 
nuts Hucko (clit); Arthur Rollini (ten); Gene 
Schroeder (p); Jack Lesberg (bs); Buzzy Drootin 
(d). 10/4/50. 


MILES DAVIS 


THE MILES DAVIS QUINTET: 
Bye Bye Blackbird—Dear Old Stockholm 


(Philips BBE 12418. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


In view of his British tour, and the 
extraordinary and fatuous comments 
made at the time, one goes in fear and 
trembling before recommending a Miles 
Davis record. The longer disc has its 
advantages, as it gives time to get into 
the mood of the performance. For the 
average jazz buyer, and particularly for 
the person who wants samples of many 
different styles or performers, the EP is 
ideal. For a taste of the very special 
genius of Miles, this will do well. 
“Blackbird” is a faultless performance, 
and every man of the five is a master. 
A particular pleasure is the way Col- 
trane states the theme, kicks it around, 
and comes back to it. 

Davis, like Sonny Rollins, has long 
been adept at picking unpromising 
material and turning it into something of 
merit. “Bye Bye Blackbird” is a singu- 
larly sad and _ evocative melody, 
although slight: this performance makes 
it memorable. The reverse is very pleas- 
sant, but with just too much solo bass. 
Even Paul Chambers fails to make that 
completely tolerable. 

G.B. 


Miles Davis (tpt); John Coltrane (ten); Red 


Garland (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Philly Joe 
Jones (d). 5th June, 1956. 


THE DOUBLE SIX 


THE DOUBLE SIX MEET QUINCY JONES: 


Meet Benny Bayley; Rat Race—Doodlin’ 
(Columbia SEG 8088. EP. 10s. 114d.) 
In modern vocal groups you do not 


seem to find anything much between 
the sterility of the world of pop music 
and jingles, and the fashionable, but 
overvalued, 
sound for which I have little stomach. 
This group—French—four 
women, multi-recorded, seems to fit into 
the gap. Perhaps it is their Frenchness 
which gives them a light and elegant 
touch, and perhaps it is the fact that we 
ignoramuses can’t understand what they 
are singing about 
more of an air of inconsequential scat 
and avoids the awful jokes which ap- 
pear in some Annie Ross vocals. 


Lambert-Hendricks-Ross, a 


men, two 


which gives them 





Good support from piano, bass and 
drums, nice soprano fluting in the first 
number, and an excellent “tenor” solo 
from Mimi Perrin in “Rat Race”. 
Sleeve note credits all the material to 
Quincy Jones, but last time I met 
“Doodlin’” it was written by Horace 
Silver. Let’s get it straight. 

GB. 


Mimi Perrin, Christianne Legrand, Jean-Claude 
Briodin, Jacques Danjean, Claude Germain, Ward 
Swingle (vcl); Art Simmons (p); Michel Gaudry 
(bs); Daniel Humair or Christian Garros (d). 


DUTCH SWING COLLEGE BAND 


Wilhelm Tell—Santa Lucia 
(Philips PB 1118. sp 45. 6s. 4d.) 


Two good numbers from the trad- 
pop field, if you keep in mind the 
proviso that pop is stronger than trad 
—like the parson’s parrot, and what the 
economists used to say about good and 
bad money. One thing the increasing 
popularity of jazz has done is to force 
on bands the policy that was once con- 
sidered in jazz circles to be like Judas’s 
kiss, namely the use of popular melod- 
ies instead of the time-honoured jazz 
standards. 

Every band that gets anywhere near 
the money uses this type of material, 
and there is much to be said for it. 
Of these two, by far the better is “Santa 
Lucia”. There is nothing much to be 
said about the performance, which is 
competent enough. It is also vigorous, 
comic—and corny. 

GB. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


THE NUTCRACKER SUITE/Pts 1, 2, 3: 
Overture; Toot Toot Tootie Toot—Peanut 
Brittle Brigade 
Rum Cherry; Entr’acte—Danse of the 
Floreadores 
The Volga Vouty: Chinoiserie—Arabesque Cookie 


(Philips SBBE 9036, 9037 & 9038 stereo. EP. 
12s. 3d.) 


Sugar 


Here in glorious stereo sound is 
Duke’s version of Tchaikovsky’s Nut- 
cracker Suite broken down into three 
EPs. A good idea for those who, for 
reasons economic or otherwise, like to 
buy their records in’ instalments: al- 
though in this case the complete set is 
quite essential. Since I first reviewed 
this work in January it has grown on 
me more and more, until I now rank 
it with any of Duke’s best. Higher 
praise than that it is impossible to 
award. 

S.T. 

Johnny Hodges, Russell Procope, Paul Gon- 
zalves, Jimmy Hamilton, Harry Carney (reeds); 
Ray Nance, Willie Cook, Andres Meringuito, 
Eddie Mullins (tpts); Juan Tizol (vie-tbn); Law- 
rence Brown, Britt Woodman, Booty Wood 
(tbns); Sam Woodyard (d); Aaron Bell (bs); 
Duke Ellington (p); Procope plays Japanese flute 
and Tizol plays tamborine on ‘‘Arabesque’’. Los 
Angeles, 26/5/60 to 22/6/60. 
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DOC EVANS 


AND THE SIX ALARM SIX, VOL. 1: 
Dr. jazz; Willie The Weeper—Ostrich Walks; 
Milneburg Joys 


(Oriole EP 7034. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Doc Evans is a good cornet player, 
whose music falls somewhere between 
the more sophisticated style of Billy 
Butterfield and the brighter, more 
Bixian manner of Charlie Teagarden or 
McPartland. Like so many of the better 
Dixielanders (Floyd Bean, Joe Dixon, 
Abe Lincoln) he has never received from 
the jazz public the recognition he de- 
serves. And I doubt if he will, now. 

On these tracks from a 1949 session, 
Evans leads his rather ordinary group 
through four old dogs. Nothing pro- 
found happens, but Doc and the trom- 
bonist whip up some nice breaks on 
“ir: Jame’. 

Good good-time jazz, without the un- 
funny hats. 

TS. 

Doc Evans (cnt); Al Jenkins (tbn); John 
Macdonald (cit); Carroll Lee (p); Willie Sutton 
(bs); Do: Cernado (d). Northfield, Minn. 30/ 
10/49. 


TAL FARLOW 


PLAYS THE MUSIC OF HAROLD ARLEN: 

(a) Blues In The Night; Hit The Road To 

Dreamland; (b) For Every Man There’s A 

Woman; As Long As | Live (22} min.)—(b) 

Between The Devil And The Deep Blue Sea; 

Petticoat High; (b) One Step—Two Step; (a) 
Lessons In Love (154 min.) 


(HMV CSD 1357. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

There is a tendency today to under- 
value Tal Farlow, which is regrettable, 
because there are not so many guitar 
players of worth around. He is no 
fabulous rhythm man, like Freddie 
Greene; nor is he one of the very few 
great guitar players, like Wes Mont- 
gomery. He is, though, a very accomp- 
lished musician, whose work is good 
humoured, light, and interesting. Too 
technical for some tastes, and full of 
fast swooping runs which tend to show 
off that technique. 

Farlow is a musician of good taste, 
but there seems to be something more 
about him than that. He seems to be 
an excellent picker. I do know that it 
was through his trio that it was first 
possible to hear the very imaginative 
piano of Eddie Costa, which has emin- 
ently justified our earlier interest. 

In this group there is another fine 
pianist, who has something in common 
with Costa. Dick Hyman has the touch 
and finish of his good orthodox train- 
ing, but he also has his own manner 
and a great deal of imagination. A good 
bass and drums provide the basis for 
eight tracks of good humoured and 
gently swinging jazz. 

In six of the tracks, the front line is 
completed by Frank Wess, who uses 
three instruments. Although featured in 
a number of Basie specialities, he has 
not had all the honour due to him on 








sessions away from that fold. The tenor 
is the most important instrument of jazz 
communication at the present time, and 
en that instrument Wess is more than 
just another adequate performer. His 
flute playing is extremely civilised, and 
goes very well with Farlow’s guitar. 
This is a nice session of easy-going 
jazz, without any thrills, but all the 
time satisfying, urbane, and competent. 
GB. 
Tal Farlow (g); Frank Wess (alt/ten/f); 
Dick Hyman (p); Wendell Marshall (bs); Osie 
Johnson (4d). 
og Joe Benjamin (bs) replaces Wendell Mar- 
shall, 
(b) Add Benny Powell (tbn); Charlie Fowlkes 
(bar). 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


ELLA FITZGERALD SINGS SWEET SONGS FOR 

SWINGERS: 

Makin’ Whoopee; Moonlight Serenade—East Of 
The Sun; That Old Feeling 


(HMV GES 5827. EP. 10s. I14d.) 


The incomparable Ella, singing in her 
sweetest manner four good ballads, with 
the richest backing possible from Frank 
DeVol. Amazing how she can still sing 
just like a girl, as “That Old Feeling” 
shows. Nice, syrupy, air-conditioned. 

GB. 


CLINTON FORD 


GOES TRADITIONAL WITH THE MERSEYSIPPI 

JAZZ BAND: 

1 Wish’t | Was in Peoria; Get Out And Get 
Under—Oh By Jingo; Wana 


(Oriole EP-7027. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


If there’s anything we don’t need, it’s 
another period of straw-hat-and-cane, 
vo-de-o-do corn. Which is what this is. 
Bright, breezy, zestful—and quite hor- 
rible. 

The Merseysippi Jazz Band are worth- 
ier of better things, if I remember their 
playing clearly; and so, too, is Clinton 
Ford, who could sing rings around most 
of our kiddie-songsters. But not together, 
and not on this sort of material. 


RED GARLAND 


RED GARLAND AT THE PRELUDE: 

Satin Doll; Perdido; There Will Never Be An- 

other. You; Bye Bye Blackbird (22 min. )—tLet 

Me See; Prelude Blues; Just Squeeze Me; One 
O'Clock Jump (20 min.) 


~ (Esquire 32-126. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


Whilst in no way wishing to detract 
from the merits of pianists such as 
Junior Mance, Ray Bryant and Bill 
Evans, all of whom are thoroughly de- 
serving of the praises recently heaped 
upon them, it does seem that Red 
Garland has not been as fully in the 
limelight of late as he should have 
been. After all, it was he who originated 
the locked-hands style (achieving an 
entirely different sound from George 
Shearing) which is one of the most en- 
joyable facets of Junior Mance’s play- 

ing, and which has been somewhat de- 
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based by Bobby Timmons. However, 
with this record, Garland should re- 
ceive the acclaim due to him. Recorded 
a couple of years ago “on location” at 
the Prelude, New York City, it is a 
typical set by what was then the Red 
Garland Trio. Although not all the 
tunes are blues, Garland’s playing is 
pervaded throughout with a blues tinge, 
which is quite different from being 
“funky”, because the latter has now 
come to mean something artificial, and 
it would be difficult to find anything 
less artificial than Garland’s work here. 
Without a single dull track, the high- 
spots of this record are a lilting, med- 
ium tempo “Another You”, and a 
warmly humorous version of “One 
O’Clock Jump”, where Red does the 
best imitation of Basie I’ve heard since 
Nat Pierce. Bass and drums are ex- 
cellent, with a special mention for 
Specs Wright’s exemplary brushwork. 
This album is thoroughly recommend- 
ed for your more relaxed moments. 
MSS. 


Red Garland (p); Jimmy Rowser (bs); Specs 
Wright (d). 2 October 1959. 


STAN GETZ 


STAN GETZ AND STRINGS: 
Whisper Not; A New Town Is A Blue Town— 
"Round Midnight; Nature Boy 


(HMV 7EG 8689. EP. 10s. 114d.) 
Beautiful—slightly sweet—playing by 
Stan Getz, who needs neither explana- 
tion nor praise. Good material, too, 
particularly the incomparable “Whisper 
Not’. Strings? Well, there seems to come 
a time with all of them when the small 
group has nothing to offer, the big band 
is just not there, and the fatal fascina- 
tion of strings has to be faced, and used. 
As the string section, however good, 
is merely a device for filling in the 
passages between the solos, and for 
offering a background which does not 
obtrude, how can we complain? Per- 
haps “Nature Boy” is just too much— 
lowered lights, and the old gypsy music. 

You're never alone with a violin. 

GB. 


Stan Getz (ten) with orchestra conducted by 
Russell Garcia. 


TERRY GIBBS 


CAN-CAN: 
1 Love Paris; C’est Magnifique—Live And Let 
Live; Can 
(HMV 7EG 8616. EP. 10s. 7}d.) 

Gibbs and his group whip their way 
merrily through four numbers from the 
Cole Porter musical—and very pleasant 
listening it makes. Gibbs may not be the 
most imaginative vibes player in the 
world but he certainly swings. And that 
also goes for pianist Strazzieri—a new 
name to me. Ellis, as usual, is just fine. 

K.B. 

Terry Gibbs (vib); Herb Ellis (g); Frank 
Strazzieri (p); Al McKibbon (bs); Frank Capp 
(d). 
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DIZZIE GILLESPIE 


A PORTRAIT OF DUKE ELLINGTON: 
In A Mellow Tone; Things Ain’t What They Usy 
To Be; Serenade To Sweden; Chelsea Bridge; 
Upper Manhattan Medical Group; Do Nothin’ 
Till You Hear From Me (214 min. )—Caravan; 
Sophisticated Lady; Johnny Come Lately; Perdido; 
Come Sunday (20 min.) 
(HMV CLP 1431. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

MORE MELLOW SOUNDS: 

Girl Of My Dreams—Always 


(HMV 7EG 8646. EP. 10s. 7}d.) 


The factual information on the sleeve 
reveals nothing that the average listener 
would like to know about this LP, and 
I am indebted to “Down Beat”, not 
only for the limited personnel available 
but, more important, for the details of 
the very interesting and unconventional 
instrumen.ation employed by arranger 
Clare Fischer. His name is completely 
strange to me, but it appears that he 
has been cloaked in anonymity by virtue 
of his work for the Hi-Lo’s, apart from 
an unissued album he scored for Donald 
Byrd. 

Let me get two things straight: first, 
Dizzy does not try to lift anything out 
of Duke’s book; secondly, the overall 
sound is not that of a big band, such 
as the line-up might suggest. Fischer's 
charts use classical instrumentation to 
the full in the backing, and yet only 
occasionally does the power to swing 
escape the leader. That wonderful Stray- 
horn tune, “Chelsea Bridge”, turns out 
to be a masterpiece, and there are 
moments in “Caravan” and “Do Noth- 
in’”’ when Dizzy reaches great heights. 
“Sophisticated Lady” misses out, and 
the riff opening to “Johnny Come 
Lately” sounds sadly thin after the 
Hodges original. I would like to know 
why Verve could not obtain a complete 
line-up of jazz-based musicians for this 
session. By omitting to do so they have 
missed a certain winner, for there is no 
one in the modern jazz field better 
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RECCRD REVIEWS—continued. 


suited to do a reprise on Duke’s themes 
than Gillespie. 

The EP features two tracks from a 
1959 session, much less complex in their 
conception and execution. The rhythm 
section defines a feather-weight beat, 
and Dizzy’s tightly muted horn does the 
rest. The rhythm excels itself, with 
Junior Mance and Leslie Spann both 
taking extended solos. “Girl” seems to 
be the better track, and once again the 
music proves what a great swinger Dizzy 
is. 

G.L. 

CLP 1431: Dizzy Gillespie (tpt); Hank Jones 
(p, cls); George Duvivier (bs); Charlie Persip 
(d); unknown vib, 3 fr-h, tba, f, Eb clit, Bb 
ct, Eb alto-clt, Bb bs-clt. 
7EG 8646: Gillespie (tpt); Junior Mance (p); 
Leslie Spann (g); Sam Jones (bs); Lex Humphries 
(d). New York, February 1959. 


JOHNNY GRIFFIN 


THE BIG SOUL BAND: 

(a) Wade In The Water; (a) Panic Room Blues; 
(b) Nobody Knows The Trouble I’ve Seen; (b) 
Meditation (19} min.)—(c) Holla; (c) So 
Tired; (a) Deep River; (c) Jubilation (194 min) 


(Riverside RLP 331. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


This is my first encounter with tenor 
saxist Griffin—and it is a stimulating 
experience. He is a virile, fervent, hard- 
hitting player with a full-throated soar- 
ing sound. 

He is featured here with a medium 
sized band and, as the title suggests, it 
is another excursion in “soul” music— 
making, says the blurb on the sleeve, 
“excitingly emotion-charged modern use 
of such fundamentals as spirituals, blues 
and gospel-imbued jazz.’ Which, for 
once, is a pretty accurate description. 

All the arrangements and three of the 
compositions are by pianist Norman 
Simmons and the scoring is brilliant. 
The full sound of shouting brass fuses 
perfectly with Griffin’s gusty, rhythmic 
playing. 

The disc gets off to a swinging start 
with the spiritual, “Wade In The 
Water’, and the rest is all in the same 
vein with the exception of the beauti- 
fully played “Nobody Knows” and a 
subdued “Deep River”. 

There is also some excellent solo 
work from trumpeter Clark Terry, 
trombonists Matthew Gee and Julian 
Priester and pianist Bobby Timmons. 
But Griffin is the dominating force 
throughout. 

K.B. 


(a) Grffiin (ten); Clark Terry, Bob Bryant 
(tpts); Matthew Gee, Julian Priester (tbns); Pat 
Patrick (alt); Edwin Williams (ten); Charlie 
Davis (bar); Harold Mabern (p); Bob Cran- 
shaw (bs); Charlie Persip (d). 

(b) as for (a) except Frank Stozier (alt); 
Bobby Timmons (p, celeste) and Vic Sproles (bs) 
teplace Patrick, Mabern and Cranshaw. 

(c) as for (b) except Harold Mabern (p) 
teplaces Timmons. New York, 24th and 3st 
May, 3rd June, 1960. 


TED HEATH 


THE BIG BAND DIXIE SOUND: 
That’s A Plenty; | Wish | Could Shimmy Like 


My Sister Kate; Darktown Strutters’ Ball; Musk- 
rat Ramble; Riverboat Shuffle; Chicago (14 min.) 
—King Porter Stomp; Someday Sweetheart; 
South Rampart Street Parade; High Society; 
At The Jazz Band Ball; Copenhagen (15 min.) 


(Decca SKL 4076 stereo. I2inLP. 34s. Idd.) 


This one won’t appeal to the purists 
but it’s all a great deal of fun: swing- 
ing (and very clever) arrangements (by 
Don Innes, Ken Moule, Ralph Dolli- 
more, Ronnie Roullier ‘and Bob 
Sharples) that play off a Dixieland group 
against the powerful, precision-like big 
Heath Band. 

The solos are good, the band sounds 
as full of musicianship as ever and I 
must say I enjoyed it. The tunes are 
pretty good, too. 

K.B. 

Bobby Pratt, Bert Ezzard, Duncan Campbell, 
Eddie Blair (tpts); Don Lusher, Wally Smith, 
Keith Christie, Ken Goldie (tbns); Henry 
Mackenzie (cit/sax); Les Gilbert, Ronnie 
Chamberlain, Bob Efford, Ken Kiddier (saxes); 
Stan “Tracey (p): Johnny Hawksworth (bs); 
Ronnie Verrell (d). 


’ JOHNNY HODGES 


BLUES-A-PLENTY: 

1 Didn’t Know About You; Cool Your Motor; 

Gone With The Wind; Honey Hill; Blues-a- 

plenty; Don’t Take Your Love Frors Me (213 

min.)—Saturday Afternoon Blues; Satin Doll; 
Reeling And Rocking (20! min.) 


(HMV CLP 1430. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


The name of Johnny Hodges is inex- 
tricably attached to that of Duke 
Ellington, so it is appropriate that three 
members of Duke’s band are present to 
support him. It is also true that John- 
ny’s name is always associated with 
lyricism, in just the same way that Ben 
Webster's name falls into the same 
category, so what could be better than 
to have him in on the session? Lest their 
joint efforts might be thought over- 
whelming to the average listener, the 
two brass men picked to back up this 
potent reed combination were both 
mainstreamers with a capacity for more 
vociferous expression, although - still 
lyrical players in their own ways. The 
end product is a sort of dream band, 
comprising Billy Strayhorn’s piano and 
the two Ellington rhythm men, rein- 
forced by Eldridge and Dickenson. The 
music swings or lapses into ballad mood 
at the touch of the master’s switch. 

The up-tempo “Saturday Afternoon”, 
a typical medium fast blues, serves as 
an ideal yardstick of what you can ex- 
pect. Roy and Vic both play fierce 
solos, and then suddenly the trombone 
gives way to the liquid sound of Hodges, 
without any flagging of pace, but a 
minor transformation of mood takes 
place which everyone knows and feels; 
to me it is one of the miraculous in- 
gredients of jazz, so hard to explain, 
yet so obvious and tangible in_ itself. 
There is a blissful moment at the open- 
ing of “Satin Doll” where Johnny starts 
off way down the scale, sounding just 
like a tenor. If I had to analyse all his 
performances, I still think I would come 
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back with the verdict that this version 
of “Doll” is the best solo he has put 
on record. 

To sum up, Johnny contributes four 
pieces with rhythm alone, “I Didn’t 
Know”, “Gone With The Wind”, 
“Don’t Take”, and “Satin Doll”. Each 
is a masterpiece in its own rights, and 
the full band joins him for the remain- 
ing titles. I suspect that Billy, whose 
modest piano is heard little in solo form 
throughout the session, contributed most 
of the arrangements, so far as these 
were necessary. I endorse the remark 
which Benny Green makes in his sleeve 
notes, that “...the old modernists did 
not simply curl up and die”, when 
modern jazz came to stay. The living 
proof is to be found in every note of 
this record. 

G.L. 

Johnny Hodges (alt); Ben Webster (ten); 
Roy Eldridge (tpt); Vic Dickenson (tbn); Billy 
Strayhorn (p); Jimmy Woode (bs); Sam Wood- 
yard (d). 

QUINCY JONES 


Love Is Here To Stay——-Moonglow 
(Mercury 45-AMT l111. 45s. 6s. 4d.) 


We know what to expect from 
Quincy’s big band. A very distinctive, 
independent-sounding rhythm section, 
interesting arrangements, a full sound, 
plenty of brass, plenty of punch. It’s 
all here. 

GB. 


STAN KELLY 


SONGS FOR SWINGING LANDLORDS: 


Greedy Landlord; Oakey Evictions—The Man That 
Waters The. Workers’ Beer; Pity The 
Downtrodden Landlord 


(Topic TOP 60. EP. 12s. 10d.) 


When we first heard Stan Kelly he 
was a somewhat traditional Liverpool 
singer, and a good one. He spoils him- 
self here by singing poor material in 
an assumed accent, without any parti- 
cular conviction. He can do so much 
better than this; or be could, once. 

The best song on the record is 
“Greedy Landlord”, which has the same 
melody as “Old Bob Ridley”, one of the 
always excellent numbers from the 
Topic “Bold Sportsmen” collection. The 
remainder have nothing in particular 
Anyone who wants a better “Man Who 
Waters The Workers’ Beer” would do 
well to try the prewar Topic 78 version 
by Paddy Ryan. Both tracks on the 
second side of this record sound like 
particularly undistinguished singing in a 
rather dismal public house. Topic have 
done much better than this. The title 
will do; the contents won't. 


GB. 
HUDDIE LEDBETTER 


LEADBELLY: 
(a) Take This Hammer; (a) Ella Speed—(a) 
Back Water Blues; (b) Sweet Mary Blues 


(Capitol EAP 1-20114. EP. 12s. 34d.) 
These are far from Leadbelly’s best, 
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but it is good to have them together 
on an EP. “Ella” and “Backwater” are 
the superior tracks; the former is a 
particularly fine version of a fine song, 
and Paul Howard’s zither swings right 
along. 

“Take This Hammer” is not very con- 
vincing (Leadbelly was a long way and 
a long time from Sugarland, and I never 
could stand those  recording-studio 
grunts), while “Sweet Mary” is a rather 
run-of-the-mill blues. 

If your collection is not already 
swollen with Leadbelly LPs, this should 
fill a representational gap. Otherwise, it 
can be passed over. 

T.S. 

(a) Leadbelly (vcl, 12-string gtr); Paul How- 


ard (zither). Hollywood, Calif., 4/10/44. 
(b) Howard out. 27/10/44. 


JACKIE McLEAN 


JACKIE’S RHAPSODY: 
| Hear A Rhapsody—Our Love Is Here To 
Stay; | Never Knew. 


(Esquire EP 244. EP. 13s.) 


Whatever one may have thought of 
the. play itself, no one who saw “The 
Connection” during its recent brief 
West End showing can have failed to 
be impressed with music of the Freddie 
Redd Quartet, and especially altoist 
McLean. Although these tracks were 
cut four years ago, they demonstrate 
how rapidly McLean was then matur- 
ing into the formidable musician he 
now is. 

Whilst this record can be recommend- 
ed on its own merits, it is inferior to 
his later efforts, and I should like to 
end with a plea for some recent McLean. 

MS. 

Jackie Mclean (alt); Mal Waldron (p); 


Arthur Phipps (bs); Art Taylor (d). Hackensack, 
N.J., 15 February 1957. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


KING OF NEW ORLEANS JAZZ, VOL. 2: 

Someday Sweetheart; Billy Goat Stomp; Hyena 

Stomp; Mr Jelly Lord; Wolverine Blues; Booga- 

boo; Shreveport Stomp (21 min.)—Red Hot 

Peppers Stomp; Mournful Serenade; Deep Creek 

Blues; Pep; Fat Frances; Seattle Hunch; Pon- 
chartrain Blues (21 min.) 


(RCA RD-27184. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Releases on the various Decca labels 
have, in the last six to nine months, be- 
come incredibly shoddy: flimsy sleeves 
which fall apart at a touch; inadequate 
notes; and no personnel listings. In this 
case we have the added burden of two 
tracks (“Mournful Serenade” and “Shre- 
veport”) which are rendered completely 
unlistenable by what sounds like speed 
variation or tape “wow”. 

There can be no excuse for such 
sloppiness. Most of the other major 
companies are now using the heavier, 
Garrod and Lofthouse-patented sleeves; 
there are people about who can 
write informed notes (and supply per- 
sonnels, if need be); and if someone 
had troubled to listen to a test pressing 


of this LP they could not have helped 
but notice the faulty tracks. (We will 
not even consider the possibility that 
they were noticed and the record issued 
anyway). 

Jelly Roll Morton’s music—and this 
LP contains a sampling of his best 
efforts—is some of the greatest jazz ever 
committed to wax. It deserves to be 
treated accordingly. So I cannot recom- 
mend that anyone should purchase this 
album until (a) a job of re-mastering 
has been done and the faults corrected, 
and (b) a new sleeve has been provid- 
ed, this time with full personnels. Also, 
as a final point, I don’t see why Basie 
and Goodman should appear in the 
cheap Camden series while Jelly Roll 
stays in the high-price category. We 
who like the good stuff are no richer 
than all you others. 

j TS. 


GERRY MULLIGAN 


THE CONCERT JAZZ BAND: 

(b) Sweet And Low; (b) Bweebida Bobbida; 

(b) Manoir De Mes Réves; (b) You Took Ad- 

vantage Of Me (19) min.)—(b) Out Of This 

World; (b) My Funny Valentine; (b) Broadway; 
(a) Um Gonna Go Fishin’ (20 min.) 


(HMV CSD 1351 stereo. I2inLP. 34s. Id.) 


Anyone subjected to a blind-fold test 
could be forgiven, on the first hearing, 
for identifying “Sweet and Low” as an 
Ellington piece. It is perhaps a pointer 
to Mulligan’s enlightened approach to 
big band jazz. The six brass, five reeds, 
two rhythm—he still shuns piano— 
group produces as rich a sound as any 
I have heard. In fact the depth provided 
by the use of two baritones in the reed 
section starts to play on one’s sonic 
nerves in an uncanny way, producing a 
stimulation which while not exactly 
soporific, at the same time reduces the 
impact of the rhythm as such. Django’s 
“Manoir” is systematically reduced to 
impressive but slightly forbidding ruins 
by this unusual blend of reed sounds. 

Solo honours on the (b) tracks fall on 
Zoot Sims, Gerry, and Bob Brook- 
meyer, but the accent throughout the 
album is on the arranger and the 
group’s ability to reproduce the sounds 
he seeks. All this does not prevent them 
swinging—‘‘Advantage” is a good ex- 
ample—albeit in a slightly clinical way. 
I was particularly impressed by the 
climax achieved in “Out Of This 
World”, and by Mr. Mulligan’s solo in 
“Valentine”. The results which the 
group have obtained on this, their first 
recorded exposure, seem to establish 
lines of quality and consistency. If you 
now make the effort to regard Mulli- 
gan’s musical approach, notorious in 
the past for his spirit of adventurous 
experimentalism, as a known and accept- 
ible factor, you will enjoy this record. 
The alternative is to discard it with 
resentment of the fact that he has dared 
to tread where some of his far greater 
forbears have already established a path 
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to fame. GL. 

(a) Danny Stiles, Don Ferrara, Phil Sunkel 
(tpt); Bob Brookmeyer (v-tbn); Wayne Andre, 
Alan Ralph (tbn); Gene Quill (clt/alt); Dick 
Meldonian (alt); Jim Reider (ten); Gene Allen, 
Gerry Mulligan (bar); Bill Takas (bs); Dave 
Bailey (d). New York, May, 1960. 

(b) Nick Travis, Ferrara, Conte Candoli (tpt); 
Brookmeyer (v-tbn); Andre, Ralph (tbn); Quill 
(clt/alt); Meldonian (alt); Zoot Sims (ten); 
Allen, Mulligan (bar); Buddy Clark (bs); Mel 
Lewis (d). New York, July, 1960. 


PHINEAS NEWBORN 


1 LOVE A PIANO: 

Take The ‘A’ Train; Gee, Baby Ain’t 1 Good 

To You; Ain’t Misbehavin’; I’ve Got The World 

On A String; The Midnight Sun Never Sets (17 

min.)—Real Gone Guy; Undecided; Ivy League 
Blues; Love And Marriage (18 min.) 

(HMV SCX 3370 stereo. I2inLP. 34s. Id.) 

When Newborn’s first disc, “Here Is 
Phineas”, appeared a few years back 
he was hailed as a new piano sensation 

. a gifted technician and a startling 
improviser with the promise of better 
things to come. 

Well, I’m afraid that promise has not 
been fulfilled. He has not developed 
into a jazz giant. This disc—as did his 
first—shows him to be a brilliant tech- 
nician but with a rather flashy, super- 
ficial style. He has a fine sense of 
rhythm and harmony but I don’t think 
he will ever be in the class of, say, 
Art Tatum. 

Nevertheless, this disc—a nicely var- 
ied programme—makes pleasant listen- 
ing. K.B. 
Newborn (p) with John Simmons (b); Roy 
Haynes (d). 


ANITA O’DAY & BILLY MAY 


SWING RODGERS AND HART: 
Johnny One Note; Little Girl Blue; Falling In 
Love With Love; Bewitched; 1 Could Write A 
Book; Have You Met Miss Jones? (15 min.)— 
Lover; It Never Entered My Mind; Ten Cents 
A Dance; I’ve Got Five Dollars; To Keep My 
Love Alive; Spring Is Here (15 min.) 
(HMV CSD 1354 stereo. 12inLP. 34s. 1d.) 
The warm, _ husky-voiced Anita 
O’Day, one of the few jazz singers on 
disc these days, is at her very best here, 
giving her own, very personal versions 
of a collection of first-rate songs. She 
swings, her timing is perfect, her phras- 
ing impeccable and she sounds more 
like a solo instrument than just a singer. 
And, as usual, it’s all in the very best 
of taste. Billy May’s punching big-band 
accompaniment is first rate. 
Incidentally, the version of “Bewitch- 
ed’, is the uncensored one. 





K.B. 


OSCAR PETERSON 


PLAYS JEROME KERN: 

The Song Is You; A Fine Romance—The Way 
You Look Tonight; Ol’ Man River 
(HMV CES 5829 stereo. EP. 10s. 11}d.) 
Liza—Woody’n You 
(HMV 45-POP 850. single play. 6s. 4d.) 
By mistake I started to play “The 
Song Is You” at 33 1/3 r.p.m. and it 
sounded so different—and so much 
better—from the usual frenzied piano 
pyrotechnics of Peterson that I played 
the rest at the slow speed, too. Much 
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more relaxing! 

Play ’em at the ordinary speed and 
they are just typical examples of Os- 
car’s swinging, technically brilliant — 
but soulless—piano style. 

K.B. 
ams (p); Ray Brown (bs); Ed Thigpen 
(4). 


OSCAR PETERSON 


THE JAZZ SOUL OF OSCAR PETERSON: 

Liza; Con Alma; Close Your Eyes (174 min.)— 

Maidens Of Cadiz; My Heart Stood Still; 
Woody’n You (17 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1429. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


I was shocked by Peterson’s interm- 
inable and dangerously boring perform- 
ance at a recent London concert, where 
all the worst aspects of his steam-roller 
technique seemed to come to the fore. 
It is, therefore, a relief to hear his latest 
album, which may not embrace as 
much soul as its title suggests, but re- 
presents a balanced and carefully con- 
ceived approach to the almost insur- 
mountable problems which beset any 
technically proficient jazz pianist today. 

He quickens the pace to an almost 
absurd point both in “Liza” and “Close 
Your Eyes”, thus glossing over the more 
exciting details of harmonic exploration 
which I would have hoped to_ hear. 
The best pieces are the Géillespie 
original, “Con Alma”, which allows 
Oscar the scope he needs for improvisa- 
tion without enticing him into indis- 
cretions of tempo, and an even more 
subdued “Maidens”. Without absolute 
proof—I have only once heard the 
original—I presume these to be the 
same maidens, from Cadiz, of course, 
about whom the classical composer 
Delibes wrote so entrancingly. So does 
Oscar, stretching his fertile imagination 
to splendid lengths in an out-of-tempo 
opener, which leads into a short rhyth- 
mic passage. “Heart” lapses into the 
break-neck top-gear stuff I mentioned, 
more reminiscent of Previn’s work than 
anything, but the rhythmically complic- 
ted opening to “Woody’n You” is a 
masterpiece, tossed off with the effortless 
ease which Oscar can be relied on to dis- 
play. Later he strings out his fastest 
single note phrases, including the sort of 
inversions beloved of Bud Powell; these 
leave me limp, if not stunned, but far 
from convinced that this is his best 
performance, or that it captures more 
than a quarter portion of the soul he 
obviously possesses. 

As a foot-note I must add that Ed 
Thigpen’s drumming is far more taste- 
ful than anything I heard from him 
during the trio’s tour of Britain. 

Oscar Peterson (p); Ray Brown (b); Ed 
Thigpen (d). 


KID RENA/BUNK JOHNSON/ 
KID ORY 


NEW ORLEANS LEGENDS: 
(a) Careless Love; (a) Weary Blues; (a) Tiger 


Rag; (b) Smag It; (b) Savoy Blues; (b) Down 
Among The Sheltering Palms (214 min.) —(c) 
High Society; (c) Get It Right; (c) Weary Blues; 
(c) Gettysburg March; (c) Lowdown Blues; (c) 
Clarinet Marmalade (19 min.) 


(Riverside RLP 12-119. 12inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


For some _ unfathomable _ reason, 
Riverside have seen fit to exclude from 
this album two tracks from the original 
Kid Rena session and one each by Ory 
and Bunk Johnson. This foolishness can 
only lose them a great many sales 
among collectors who might otherwise 
have discarded their 78s, EPs and 10- 
inch LPs for the sake of having all the 
relevant music on one record. The om- 
issions become all the more puzzling 
when we note that the playing times are 
far short of the possible 27-28 minutes 
per side. 

However, that one serious flaw apart, 
this is a most welcome release. The 
Bunk Johnson tracks, though fuzzily 
recorded, are vigorous, stomping affairs, 
with the whole band swinging power- 
fully behind Bunk’s brusque and faintly 
Keppard-like lead. (The drummer here, 
once given as “Kid Collins”, is now 
identified on the sleeve as Baby Dodds. 
According to informed sources, it is 
actually Abby Williams.) The Ory tracks, 
taken from a 1947 “This Is Jazz” broad- 
cast, are chiefly remarkable for the 
pungent trumpet playing of Andy 
Blakeney, one of the most neglected 
men in jazz. He suited Ory’s New Or- 
leans style admirably, and these record- 
ings are among the band’s finest. There 
are tight, bluesy solos from the Kid 
and Darensbourg, playful but swinging 
chords from Bud Scott, and huge hand- 
fuls of stomping piano from the late, 
great Buster Wilson. 

The second side is devoted to the 
controversial Kid Rena recordings, for 
which I have always felt a warm and 
unembarassed affection. As the first of 
many sessions documenting the work 
of veteran New Orleans jazzmen, they 
represented a dawning consciousness 
that back beyond the Swing Era there 
existed a rich and complex jazz tradi- 
tion. They are not only of considerable 
historic value to the serious student 
of New Orleans music, but, more im- 
portant, are also musical performances of 
great charm. Of course, there is always 
some hipster around who, whilst hold- 
ing Thelonious Monk in awe, will prate 
on about the musical shortcomings of 
the New Orleans pioneers. Very droll. 
Most of these men may have been old 
by the time they recorded, and some 
not at all in the best of health, but they 
are nothing if not thorough musicians. 
Old age and illness may have limited 
their execution somewhat, but not their 
experience and the abundant humanity 
of their music. There are fluffs and 
pitch troubles here, but for the sympa- 
thetic listener there is also a consider- 
able amount of moving, eloquent jazz. 
Listen, for instance, to the light, lilting 
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rhythm (no banjo), to Jim’s and Big 
Eye Louis’ solos on “Weary”, or to the 
ensembles on that same tune and after 
the elegant clarinet chorus on “High 
Society”, or to Rena’s _ beautifully 
melodic conceptions and smokey-sweet 
tone on “Lowdown Blues” and “Clari- 
net Marmalade”. 

Like Leroy Carr’s piano playing, or 
Tommy Ladnier’s later work, this is 
music which does not, and was not in- 
tended to, dazzle. It is not great, but 
wonderfully and warmly good. 

T.S. 

(a) Bunk Johnson (tpt); Jim Robinson (tbn); 
George Lewis (cit); Alton Purnell (p); Lawrence 
Marrero (bjo); Alcide Pavageau (bs); probably 
Abby Williams (d). New Orleans, La., 2/2/45. 

(b) Kid Ory (tbn); Andrew Blakeney (tpt); 
Joe Darensbourg (cit); Bud Scott (gtr, vel); 
Buster Wilson (p); Ed Garland (6s); Minor 
Hall (d). Hollywood, Calif., 9/8/47. 

(c) Henry ‘Kid’? Rena (tpt); Alphonse Picou, 
Big Eye Louis Nelson (clits); Jim Robinson (tbn); 
Willie Santiago (gtr); Albert Gleny (bs); Joe 
Rena (d). New Orleans, La. Spring, 1940. 


JIMMY RODGERS 


THE LEGENDARY JIMMY ROGERS: 

Jimmie Rodgers’ Last Blue Yodel; Mississippi 
Moon; My Rough And Rowdy Ways; Blue Yodel 
No. 9; My Blue Eyed Jane; The One Rose (21 
min. )—Southern ball; Long Tall Mama 
Blues; In The Jailhouse Now No. 2; Peach Pick- 
ing Time Down In Georgia; Travelling Blues; 

Blue Yodel No. 8 (18 min.) 


(RCA RD 27203. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


A feature of the popular culture of 
this century is the glorification of the 
muscular working man—at a time when 
the bulk of the population are moving 
in the opposite direction as fast as they 
can go. In fact, the majority of the 
American working population is quite 
definitely attired in white collars. This 
no doubt accounts for the canonisation 
of the roughneck, the popularity of 
low-life songs, and the fashion for 
wearing American labourers’ clothing. 

The success of poor-white folk song 
is probably all part of the same process, 
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but we like to convince ourselves that 
there is some intrinsic merit in the 
particular brand we collect. Elvis Pres- 
ley and his imitators we choose to 
regard as something for the hyenas. 
Jimmy Rodgers we can take—that is 
old-timers, purists, and the general run 
of the jazz fancy. What has he got that 
we still like, and that makes his records 
endure? 

He was an individual, and his songs 
register as soon as the first couple of 
words come out. He was supremely re- 
laxed, humorous, yet full of melancholy. 
Nearly all his songs—that is the ones 
we like—are Negro-touched, amoral, 
vital. They carry much more melody, 
and sustain it better, than the average 
Negro folk singer, and that perhaps is 
one significant reason why the imitation 
always sounds better to the great song- 
eating public. They must have coarse 
melody, simplified rhythm, and unex- 
ceptional thought. 

This is a very good collection of 
Rodgers material, and several of the 
songs are not among those usually dis- 
cussed by the pure Rodgers collectors. 
Features of the record are good clear 
reproduction, particular melodic rich- 
ness, and accompaniments which are 
more than adequate. There is bound to 
be further discussion about “Blue 
Yodel No. 9”, for the sleeve writer once 
again produces the hoary legend that 
Louis Armstrong is the trumpeter. I 
incline to the view, first put forward by 
John Vyse, that this is some good white 
session man, like Manny Klein. Listen 
and guess; you'll be as right as the next 
man. 

“Blue Yodel No. 9” is a fine rudi- 
mentary blues, like most of Rodgers’ 
other blues, and his blue yodels. The 
first track on each side is a good one, 
“Cannonball” for its melody and zest, 
“Last Blue Yodel” for its deep-voiced 
refrain and its distinctive guitar. Don’t 
bother about the sweet ones, unless 
you really like the singer; and don’t 
bother about his blues if you think it 
sacrilegious to yodel in the middle. I 
love the stuff, and find this his best 
record to date. 

GB. 


THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 


Ostrich Walk; Some Day Sweetheart—Mandy 
Make Up Your Mind; I’m Coming Virginia 
(Parlophone GEP 8829. EP. 10s. I14d.) 


The Saints have for some years been 
one of the better Dixieland bands per- 
forming in this country. They do not 
have the bouncing banjo beat, which is 
a cause for great relief, and the work 
of the whole band is crisp and incisive. 
One can find a few things to cavil at— 
too many notes from both trumpet and 
trombone—but that goes with the style. 
This is honest jazz, honestly played. 
So refreshing when heard against some 


of the trad gimmick bands. Clean, 
healthy, and athletic. Let’s stop there. 
GB. 


HAL SINGER 


BLUE STOMPIN’: 
Blue Stompin’; Wendy; With A Song In My 
Heart (18 min.)—Midnight; Fancy Pants; The 
Blast Off (20} min.) 
(Esquire 32-122. 12inLP. 37s. 9}d.) 

This is pretty virile stuff, Hal 
Singer showing himself as a _ robust 
tenor player who varies his approach 
from rhythmic r&b to a Hawkins style 
of ballad playing. He is obviously a 
very confident performer and I must 
say it needs confidence to stand up to 
the playing of Charlie Shavers in a 
small group such as this. Shavers really 
blows and although some of his playing 
could be termed vulgar, it is fine to 
hear a musician who is willing to 
chance his arm in the name of swing. 
His playing on “Wendy” is melodious, 
muted and meritorious; the short solo 
on “Song In My Heart”, finely con- 
trolled; and his playing of the blues, 
both slow (“Midnight”) and fast (“Blast 
Off”) robust, and stimulating, if some- 
times almost too tempestuous. At all 
times I find him exciting. 

But despite the fine playing of the 
two horns, the person who comes out 
best on this album is pianist Ray 
Bryant. His solos are models of swing- 
ing consistency. He backs the solos with 
tasteful sympathy, and holds together 
with a firm hand a rhythm section which 
is inclined at times to rush the beat. 

Good undateable jazz which should 
please everybody. 

S.T. 

Charlie Shavers (tpt); Hal Singer (ten); Ray 
Bryant (p); Wendell Marshall (bs); Osie John- 
son (d). 20/2/59. 


SOUTHERN FOLK HERITAGE 


VOLUME THREE/ROOTS OF THE BLUES: 
Jim & John (a); The Wild Ox Moan (b); Been 
Drinkin’ Water Out Of A Hollow Log (c); All 
Night Long (d); Shake ‘Em On Down (e); 
Levee Camp Reminiscence (f); Chevrolet (a) 
(20 min.) —Oree (a); Levee Camp Holler (g); 
Eighteen Hammers (h); Train Time (f); Freight 
Train Blues (c); Drink On Little Girl (i) (17 
min.) 
(London SAH-K 6133 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 
VOLUME SEVEN/THE BLUES ROLL ON: 
Boogie Children (a); She Lived Her Life Too 
Fast (b); Drop Down Mamma (c); Sittin’ On 
Top Of The World (d); Cool Water Blues (e); 
She Don’t Love Me That Way (b) (19 min.)— 
Stop Breaking Down (b); Joe Lee’s Rock (a); 
Bullyin’ Well (f); When You Get Home (c); 
Red Cross Store (g); Forest City Jump (b) 
(20 min.) 
(London LTZ-K 15215 12inLP. 35s. $id.) 


Before commenting on the many good 
things on these LPs, let us note some 
of the not-so-good. First, in view of 
the all-embracing implications of the 
title of the series, we might have ex- 
pected representative music from most 
of the Southern states. As it is, Alan 
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Lomax collected fourteen of these tracks 
in one area of Northern Mississippi; the 
rest, with one exception (Vera Hall), 
come from Arkansas. Nothing, there. 
fore, from Texas, Louisiana, Georgia, 
the Carolinas or St. Louis, places which 
produced distinctive blues styles, places 
where the blues had roots and where 
the blues roll on. Also, like many field 
researchers, Lomax is prone to exag- 
gerate the importance of his “discover- 
ies”—he writes evocatively in the sleeve 
note about locating and _ recording 
Forest City Joe, but Joe does not live 
up to his press. In reality he is (or 
“was’—a short time after the session 
he was killed in a car smash) a good 
but unexceptional Sonny Boy William- 
son imitator, no better and no worse 
than many others. 

However, despite their shortcomings, 
these are essential collections for the blues 
library. Lomax doesn’t seem to fully 
realise it, but by far the most impres- 
sive artist he recorded is the Missis- 
sippi farmer, Fred McDowell, a blues 
player in the great Delta tradition. 
His “Drop Down Mama” is rather too 
derivative, but he quickly proves his 
worth on “Shake "Em Down”, “When 
You Get Home” and “Been Drinkin’ 
Water”. Guitar (open tuning, played 
with a knife) and voice exhibit the un- 
trammelled, electrifying swing and 
swelling rhythms of a great folk per- 
former, in the line of Barbecue Bob, 
Blind Willie Johnson, Jim Robinson and 
the Mississippi Jook Band. The McDow- 
ell tracks, coupled as they are with the 
best examples of Forest City Joe’s work 
(“Train Time”, “Levee Camp”), Vera 
Hall’s unique and all-too-short “Wild 
Ox”, a very fine work-song and the 
incredible fife-and-drum blues and 
stomps of Lonnie and Ed Young, make 
the “Roots” album easily the more 
valuable of the two—in stereo, prefer- 
ably. I've not heard the mono, but the 
originals were stereo, which means that 
the monaural version had to be 
“mixed”, a practice which, nine times 
out of ten, results in bad sound. 

“The Blues Roll On” contains several 
good performances in the older styles 
(“Cool Water”, “When You Get Home”, 
“Top Of The World”, “Bullyin’ Well”) 
and F.C.J.’s “Red Cross Store”, but the 
remainder of the tracks are undistin- 
guished. Worth having, but no great 
rush. The mono sound on the (a) and 
(b) tracks is very poor. 

ROOTS OF THE BLUES: 

(a) Lonnie Young (vel.bs-d); Ed Young 
(cane fife); Lonnie Young Jr (snare-d). Miss. 
1959 

(b) Vera Hall (vcl). Livingstone, Ala. 1959 

(c) Fred McDowell (vcl,gtr), Miss., 1959 

(d) Miles Pratcher (gtr), Bob  Pratcher 
(fiddle). Miss. 1959 

(e) McDowell (vcl,gtr); Miles Pratcher (gtr); 

Fannie Davis (comb). Miss. 1959 

(f) Forest City Joe Pugh (vcli,hca). Hughes, 
Ark. 1959 

(g) Johnny Lee 


Miss. 1959 
(h) as (g) but with 12 convicts of Miss. 


Moore (vel). Parchman, 
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Peniterciary (vel) 

(i) as (f) but add Sonny Boy Rogers (el-gtr); 
Thoma: Morgan (d) 
THE BLUES ROLL ON: 

(a) Blue Boy (vcl,hea); Willie Jones (gtr); 
Joe Lee (d). Hughes, Ark. 1959 

(b) Forest City Joe (vcl,hcea); Rogers (gtr); 
Martin (or Morgan?) (d). Hughes, Ark. 1959 
(c) McDowell (vcl,gtr). Miss., 1959. 

(d) Lonnie Young (vcl,bs-d); Ed Young 
(cane fife); Lonnie Young Jr (snare-d). Miss. 
1959 

(e) John Dudley (vci,gtr), Miss. 1959 

(f) Rosalie Hill (vcl,gtr). Miss. 1959 

(g) Forest City Joe (vcl,p). Hughes, Ark. 
1959 


SOUTHERN FOLK HERITAGE 


VOL. FIVE/AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN: 

johnson’s Old Gray Mule; My Little Rooster; 
Whoa Mule; Frog Went A-Courting; Glen’s 
Chimes; Chick-A-Li-Lee-Lo; Old Joe Clark; Go 
Tell Aunty Nancy; Train 111 (20 mins)— 
Johnny Cuckoo; Mama Buy Me A Chiney Doll; 
Soldier Soldier; Mary Mack; Hambone; Banging 
Breakdown; Green Sally Up; Sometimes; The 
Arkansas Traveller; Paper Of Pins; The Little 
Dappled Cow; Go To Sleep Little Baby (24 


min. 
(London LTZ-K 15213. I2inLP. 35s. 9$d.) 


I have looked forward very much 
indeed to this record and been very 
slightly disappointed by it. This is in 
no way a criticism of the record but 
calls for some examination. There are 
some truly magnificent American child- 
ren’s records—the Seeger girls, Woody 
Guthrie, Leadbelly, Burl Ives and many 
more. They satisfy the kids (and that 
takes some doing) but they also satisfy 
the old purist collector, that dyspeptic 
and watchful man. 

This record is mainly of austere 
music, and much of it was made for 
children who had no shoes, who listen- 
ed to no radio, and who were content 
to play with a wooden box and a doll 
made of a stick and an old grubby 
cloth. It is a folklorist’s record, and 
as such it is worthy of the perennial 
enthusiasm of Alan Lomax, who made 
the collection and who provides his 
usual succinct and stimulating notes. 

There was an interesting remark in 
a recent review of radio programmes, 
which referred to the current Lomax 
broadcast series. It pointed to his con- 
tagious enthusiasm, his overflowing ex- 
uberance, his delight in the material 
which so carries the listener that he 
almost longs for the recorded material 
to finish so he can once again be car- 
tried along on the bubbling stream of 
Lomax’s verbosity. 

That is the view, perhaps, of the 
adult, but what of the child? Trying this 
collection out on a 7-year old, he went 
back time and again to Almeda Riddle’s 
“Little Rooster”, and that one really is 
a gem, a good hard swinger in its own 
completely relaxed way. The more ob- 
vious swingers are the mountain music 
bands, the Mainer Band with its percus- 
sive banjo playing, and a fine “Joe 
Clark” by the Mountain Ramblers. The 
first side is much more palatable than 
the second, but both are packed full of 
interest if not so packed full of en- 
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joyment as the over-critical mind might 
require. 


GB. 

Side 1: The Mainer Band; Almeda Riddle; 
The Mainer Band; Almeda Riddle; The Mainer 
Band; Almeda Riddle; The Mountain Ramblers; 
Almeda Riddle; The Mainer Band. 

Side 2: Bessie Jones; Almeda Riddle; Hobart 
Smith; Jessie Pratcher, Mattie Gardner, Mary 
Gardner; Bessie Jones, Charles Gaskins; Hobart 
Smith; Group of Women; Bessie Jones and 
friends; Hebart Smith; Estile and Orna Ball; 
Texas Gladden; Bessie Jones. 


SOUTHERN FOLK HERITAGE 


VOL. SIX/NEGRO CHURCH MUSIC: 
(a) Death, Have Mercy; (b) §! Want Jesus To 
Walk With Me; (c) Jesus Is Real To Me; (d) 
1 Love The Lord; (e) A Sermon Fragment; (d) 
I’m Goin’ Home On The Mornin’ Train; (f) 
Power (214 min.)—(g) On That Rock; (h) 
Jesus On The Main Line; (h) This Little Light Of 
Mine; (i) lm Gonna Sail Like A Ship On The 
Ocean; (i) Blow Gabriel; (j) Motherless Child- 
ren; (k) What Do You Think About Jesus? 
(He’s All Right) (224 min.) 


(London LTZ-K 15214. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


The quality and the styles of Negro 
religious music have remained amaz- 
ingly constant over a period of nearly 
four decades: the late-’Twenties singing 
of Arizona Dranes (Okeh) and the Nor- 
folk Jubilee Quartet (Paramount) is not 
essentially different to that of the artists 
on this LP, recorded by Alan Lomax 
during 1959. This state of preservation 
is especially remarkable when _ seen 
against the changes that have taken 
place in other forms of Negro music; 
but it can be explained, perhaps, if we 
consider (a) .the Negroes’ continuing 
need for spiritual reassurance in a still- 
segregated, still-prejudiced society and 
(b) the relatively static creeds and acti- 
vities of the various Churches. All this 
is particularly true of what has become 
known as the “gospel” song; the more 
dignified spiritual seems today less 
popular, perhaps because it does not 
correctly fit the prevailing mood of the 
Negro population. 

In his blues sets in this series, Alan 
Lomax failed in only one respect—he 
covered neither enough time nor en- 
ough space. Here he has done better. 
This is a varied selection, entertaining 
and educational. Not that Lomax has 
“discovered” any outstanding individual 
performers, but each track illuminates 
some aspect of Negro Church music in 
the South today, which was the idea. 

Half the tracks afe shouting group 
performances. Great waves of sound 
surge to and fro across shifting, rock- 
ing rhythms, at once angry and serene 
—even hearing it from records one 
is acutely conscious of the mesmerising 
effect of this music. “Jesus On The Main 
Line”, “He’s All Right” and “Mornin’ 
Train” are the best examples, the last 
being more than usually impressive, as 
the Rev. Crenshaw, with a voice like 
Mutt Carey on “Blues For Jimmy”, 
berates his congregation. 

The songs by the St. Simon’s Is- 
land Singers have a truly ancient sound 
—more formal, and not too well sung, 
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they are wholly redeemed by the fantas- 
tic criss-cross rhythms of the hand-clap- 
ping. Other high-spots are Fred 
McDowell’s sliding Delta guitar playing 
on “Motherless Children” (he has ob- 
viously heard the Blind Willie Johnson 
record) and “I Want Jesus”, and Vera 
Hall’s rich, deep-purple tones on 
“Death Have Mercy”. 

Like another record reviewed this 
month, there is no greatness here in the 
virtuoso sense. Instead, there is another 
sort—the simple, workaday greatness of 
people singing passionately for and of 
themselves. It is always pleasant to be 
reassured that this still happens. 


(a) Vera Hall (vel). Livingston, Ala. 

(b) James Shorty (vcl) acc. Fred McDowell 
(gtr). Senatobia, Miss. 

(c) Sung by the congregation of the Inde- 
pendence Baptist Church, Tyro, Miss. 

(d) Rev. R. C. Crenshaw and congregation. 
New Brown’s Chapel, Memphis, Tenn. 

(e) Spoken by Rev. G. |. Townsel, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

(f) Madam Mattie Wigley (vcl) with con- 
gregation, acc. organ, p, gtr, d. Pentecostal 
Temple of Bishop J. O. Patterson, Memphis, Tenn 

(gz) Viola James (vcl) acc. Lonnie Young (fife); 
Ed Young (drum). Como, Miss. 

(h) Sung by Viola James, James Shorty and 
group. Como, Miss. 

(i) St Simon's Island Singers. New Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

(j) Felix Dukes (vel) ace. 
(gtr). Como, Miss. 

(k) Sung by the Memphis Pentecostal Con- 
gregation, led by Bernice McClelland. Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Fred McDowell 


KAY STARR 


JAZZ SINGER: 

1 Never Knew; My Man; Breezin’ Along With 
The Breeze; All By Myself; Hard Hearted 
Hannah; Me Too (18 min.)—Happy Days & 
Lonely Nights; 1 Only Want A Buddy, Not A 
Sweetheart; Hummin’ To Myself; My Honey’s 
Lovin’ Arms; Sunday; | Would Do Anything 

For You (17 min.) 


(Capitol ST 1438 stereo I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


This album has three major assets— 
an excellent selection of tunes, a good 
swinging accompanying band, and some 
outstanding recording. 

Miss Starr, who throughout her career 
has always leaned heavily towards jazz, 
warbles blithely through these songs, 
showing off a highly polished style and 
an enviable command of everything she 
attempts. If there is not too much heart 
in her singing, she does at least try to 
keep it close to jazz and at times she 
swings quite nobly. It can also be said 
in her favour that her style is very in- 
dividual—a welcome change in these 
days of mass-produced vocalists. 

“Hummin’” contains some fine in- 
strumental work from alto and muted 
trumpet and on other tracks a good 
pianist and guitarist crop up to enliven 
the proceedings. “Sunday”, “Hannah” 
and “Me Too” come up best from this 
pleasant and varied album. 

S.T. 


THE THAMESIDE FOUR 


Trampin’; Go Tell it On The Mountain; John 
B. Sails—The O!d Ark’s A Moverin’; Twelve 
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Gates To The City; The Battleship Of Maine 
(Folklore E-EP/1. EP, 13s. 6d.) 


The first thing to establish with 
European, and amateur, groups is the 
influences which have made them. In 
this case it is Negro gospel singers,— 
narticularly those which are less wild 
like the Mariners or the Golden Gate 
Quartet. The Thameside Four are com- 
petent, and they sing very pleasantly. 

Lead singer is Marian Gray, who has 
a relaxed, full voice. Fortunately the 
men, who individually do not impress 
very much, stay more or less in support. 
If you want to sample the best track, 
try “Tell It On The Mountain”. 

GB. 

Marian Gray (vcl/g); Redd Sullivan (vcl); 


Long John Baldry (vcl/g); Pete Maynard (bs). 
London, 4th June, 1960. 


TROMBONES INC. 
THE TROMBONES, INC.: 


(a) Neckbones; (b) Dues Blues; Long Before | 
Knew You; Soft Winds; Tee Jay (23 min.)— 
Lassus Trombone; It’s All Right With Me; Polka 
Dots And Moonbeams; Old Devil Moon; Im- 
possible; Heat Wave (22} min.) 


(Warner Bros WS 8023 stereo. 12inLP. 35s 94d) 


Side One gives the East coast boys a 
chance to blow their hearts out, with 
Side Two left wide open for the West 
coast honkers to get their revenge. This 
is a “bitty” album, with a smattering of 
good solos, some passable if not inspired 
arranging by J. J. Johnson (East), and 
Marty Paich and Warren Barker, and 
some abominably trite nonsense thrown 
in between. 

Let me say straight away that I re- 
gard a ten trombone front line as an 
encumberance so vast that it has its para- 
Ilel only in the massed brass bands which 
our own champion, Harry Mortimer, 
occasionally brings to town with him! 
J. J.’s “Tee Jay” seems to be about the 
most swinging of the East Coast tracks, 
but inevitably each soloist seems to feel 
that he or she must imitate the writer’s 
style and technique. The ubiquitous Mr. 
Johnson could only write, not play, his 
arrangements, for contractual reasons. 
whereas Mr. Paich presides at the piano 
for his brighter and brisker, though less 
original tracks from Hollywood. Roso- 
lino, who is not my favourite trombonist. 
bears the brunt of the solo work, well 
supported by Enevoldsen. An example 
of West coast scoring at its best can be 
heard in “Old Devil Moon”, with Ber- 
lin’s “Heat Wave” close on its heels for 
top honours in a brace of moderate 
sessions. 

GL. 

(a) Frank Rehak, Jimmy Cleveland, Eddie 
Bert, Benny Powell, Bob Brookmeyer, Melba 
Liston, Henry Coker, Benny Green (tbn); Dick 
Hickson, Bart Varsalona (bs/tbn); Hank Jones 
(p): Wendell Marshall (bs); Osie Johnson (4d). 

(b) as (a) but Bob Alexander (tbn) replaces 
Coker; Milt Hinton (bs) replaces Marshall. 

(c) as (b) but Coker replaces Green and 
Alexander; Marshall replaces Hinton. 

(a), (b) and (c) tracks recorded New York, 


26, 29, and 31 December, 1958. 
(d) George Roberts, Joe Howard, Herbie Har- 


per, Frank Rosolino, Dick Nash, Ken Shroyer, 
Ed Kusby, Tommy Pederson, Murray McEachern, 
Marshall Cram (tbn); Marty Paich (p); Barney 
Kessel (g); Red Mitchell (bs); Mike Pacheco 
(bo); Mel Lewis (d). 

(e) Bob Enevoldsen, Roberts, Howard, Roso- 
lino, Milt Bernhart, Bob Fitz-Patrick, Stu 
Williamson, Dave Wells, Lou McCreary (tbn); 
John Kitzmiller (tu); Paich (p); Mitchell (bs); 
Lewis (d). 

(d) and (e) tracks recorded Hollywood, 3, 
5 December, 1958. 


TREASURY OF FIELD 
RECORDINGS 


A TREASURY OF FIELD RECORDINGS— 
VOL. 2 
Hammer Ring; Night Herding Song; Anything 
From A Foot Race To A Resting Place; The Slop; 
Deep Ellum Blues; Atomic Energy; This Old 
World Is in A Terrible Condition (22 min.)— 
Going To The River; Oh What A Time; Tom 
Moore’s Farm; Too Moore’s Farm; Ain’t No More 
Cane On This Brazos; The Boogie Woogie 
Machine; Tin Can Alley; The Waco Girl (28 
min.) 

(77 LA-12-3. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 

The idea behind this series of re- 
cordings is truly excellent. It makes, in 
a sense, a social survey of an area, but 
avoids the arid Teutonic type of limited 
scholarship which might have brought 
some crew-cut researcher a Ph.D. It 
digs around the streets, prisons, and 
dives and comes up with the conclusion 
that a part of low-life America is full 
of song. As the Rev. Eli Jenkins justly 
observed in another connection — 
“Thank God we are a musical nation”. 

The first volume in this Treasury has 
justly earned high praise both here and 
in the States. This one is better, and 
there are fewer weak spots. The only 
complaints are the inordinate length of 
George Coleman’s “sermon” and the 
fact that the labelling shows Jimmy 
Womack’s song to be on the wrong side 
of the record. Coleman seems like the 
Soloman Eagle of Houston, preaching 
crazy monologue, beating on oil drums, 
scratching a living. Without his own 
wild eye and crazy tongue, a little goes 
a very long way. 

There is a first track of magnificent 
Negro worksong from the prison farm, 
undistinguished singing of the “Night 
Herding Song” (you must seek out Marc 
Williams for a good version) but wond- 
erful fruity talking to go with it, two 
tracks with Lightning Hopkins, some 
more good blues material, and various 
odds and ends. Among these are an 
amateur-sounding, relaxed, entirely per- 
sonal “Deep Ellum Blues” by barber 
Paul Elliott, and a real gruesome one 
for the kids, “The Boogie Woogie 
Machine” which in spite of its stilted 
German accent and corny zither play- 
ing comes over like a fairy tale. 

Purists sometimes complain about 
mixing things up, but to my mind it is 
an advantage; if nothing else, it avoids 
boredom. As one who can take Coup- 
erin, Monk and Sandy McPherson be- 
fore breakfast, preferably mixed, I have 
no objections. This is a good — 

B. 
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Side 1: R. G. Williams and Group, Harry 
Stephens, Jealous James Stanchell, Jack Jackson 
and Lightning Hopkins, Paul Elliott, Jimmy 
Womack; George Coleman. 

Side 2: Gozy Kilpatrick, Percy Wilborn 
Quartet; Anonymous; Lightning Hopkins; John 
Lomax Jr., William Spross and Harvey Krueger; 
R. C. Forest and Gozy Kilpatrick; John Q. 
Anderson. 


BRUCE TURNER 
JUMPIN’ AT THE NEFT: 
Hyde Park; Cherry; Watch The Birdie; Willie 
The Weeper; Coldwater Canyon; Opus 5 (24 
min. )—Jump; Knickerbocker Glory; Roses Of 
Picardy; Morning Glories; Stormy Weather; 
Clutterbuck (25 min.) 
(77 LEU 12-2. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 

Il am convinced that this is one of 
the best jazz records ever to have been 
made in Britain. It is not because the 
musicianship is better than on many 
other good. British issues, but because 
the whole LP has a feel of urgency 
about it—a hotness, if you will, that 
stamps this group as a real jazz band. 
The rhythm is good and _ hard-driving, 
the soloists imaginative, the choice of 
tunes excellent and, best of all, the en- 
sembles wonderfully co-ordinated. The 
general style of the group, particularly 
in the neatly-written routines, is that of 
the small Negro bands, such as that 
led by John Kirby, in the late 30s 
and early *40s. The best description is 
perhaps to say that they play in the 
jump manner. The arrangements for the 
three-part harmonic ensembles of the 
front line are neat and clever and the 
rhythm section give them splendid sup- 
port. As in all the best small groups, 
the melody instruments furnish good 
counter-melodies and fill-ins to each 
other’s solos and lead parts. 

I don’t want to pick out any track 
as superior to another, but have found 

(continued on page 40) 


TURN TO 
TURNER 


Bruce Turner, that is! 





Specifically: Bruce Turner’s 


JUMP BAND! 


Spectacularly: “Jumpin’ 
at the N.F.T.” 


The New 77 sensation: 
77-LEU-12-2 
ALSO ON EPEU-1 


Your record shop can order from: 
CENTRAL RECORD DISTRIBUTORS, 
10 Rathbone Place, London, W.1. 
Tel: LANgham 0781/2 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 








JAZZ MUSEUM 


Dear Sir, 

I am organising the exhibits for the 
Jazz Museum at the forthcoming Sum- 
mer Festival of Jazz featuring Acker 
Bilk, Chris Barber, the Temperance 
Seven and other top bands, at Fulford 
Hall, Earlswood, Warwickshire, on 
Saturday, July 8th and I would like to 
seek the help of your readers. 

I would like to borrow publications 
from Germany, Poland, South Africa, 
Japan and other interesting musical 
publications including the first issues of 
British musical magazines as well as any 
posters relating to jazz events at any 
time. In fact if anyone has anything that 
they feel would be worthy of exhibition, 
I would be pleased to borrow it. 

However, I would appreciate it if any 
readers able to help me would first write 
to me listing the items available so that 
duplication can be avoided. I would 
add that all exhibits will be insured and 
I will personally treat them with the 
greatest of care. 

LOUIS BRUNTON, 
“Quartet”, 
Malthouse Lane, 
Earlswood, 
Warwickshire. 


ROCKIN’ THE BOAT 


Dear Sir, 

Perhaps I could have a few lines of 
JJ.’s valuable space to reply to Mr. 
Graham Boatfield’s letter (“Pick Up 
Thy Musket” May issue). 

I agree entirely that a man living on 
the spot and speaking the same language 
should know better than we ignorant 
Europeans, but the sad fact remains, 
Samuel Charters did write a most inac- 
curate book. I cannot grasp Graham's 
argument that unless I can refer to a less 
inaccurate book, his vote will be cast 
in favour of Mr. Charters. I fear the 
years I have spent reading jazz criticism 
has dulled me somewhat, for I fail to 


see how this can make The Country 
Blues any better, or worse. However, 
I would suggest two books for Mr: 
Boatfield’s consideration, Paul Oliver’s 
Blues Fell This Morning and on a com- 
pletely different scale, Frederic Ramsey’s 
superb Been Here And Gone (both 
from Cassells). However I must point 
out that the merits or otherwise of these 
do not alter the quality of Mr. Charters’ 
work which is the point at issue. If Mr. 
Boatfield would rather have a _ work 
which is full of faults and inaccuracies 
than none at all, then there is nothing 
more to be said. 

One final word, a critic can only write 
what he honestly believes unless he be 
dishonest. This I have attempted 
to do at all times. If anything I fancy 
I was a trifle too kind to The Country 
Blues when I first reviewed it. Inciden- 
tally, there is certainly no private war 
between Mr. Charters and myself—I 
I have always found him a most charm- 
ing person. 

D. STEWART-BAXTER, 
Brighton. 


LISTEN EVEN MORE CAREFULLY 
Dear Sir, 

I fear that Frank Rutherford (May 
letters) will have to think again on 
Duke’s Perdido (Philips BBL 7443), be- 
cause the chase is by all four trumpets 
and a trombone! 

The solo order on this track is as 
follows: Piano duet/ensemble/ Nance / 
ensemble / Terry / trombones / saxes / 
Terry / Marshall / chase: Nance, Ander- 
son, Cook, Terry and Woodman (four 
bars each in that order for three chor- 
uses)/ensemble with Anderson (except 
last middle 8, which is by Nance). 

As for the “piano duet”, I’m not ab- 
solutely certain about this, but it does 
bear a marked resemblance to the first 
passages on Take The ‘A’ Train, which 
are definitely played by Duke and Billy 
Strayhorn at one piano. 

FRANK DUTTON, 
Maidenhead, Berks. 
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QUINCHETTE DISCOGRAPHY 
Dear Sir, 

Two points arise in connection with 
Mr. Hayes’ letter about the Quinchette 
discography. The recording date of the 
For Lady session is 14 June 1957 
(Hackensack, N.J.) and the matrix num- 
bers are :— 

1299 The Lady 

1300 God Bless The Child 

1301 Moanin’ Low 

1302 Don’t Explain 

1303 Good Morning Heartache 

1304 Strange Fruit 

Secondly, Sonny Red Kyner is now 
known simply as Sonny Redd. 

Michael G. Shera. 
Eastbourne, Sussex. 


NO HOLDS BARD 
Dear Sir, 

I do not ask Mr. Steve Voce to like 
(or even to understand) the classifica- 
tion proposed by The Metamorphosis 
of Orpheus in the January issue of 
Jazz Monthly. But since your contri- 
butor, for some unexplained reason, re- 
fers to it as “a gem”, he should not 
truncate it, distort it and change the 
order of its elements. 

I hope Jazz Journal will allow me to 
restate, in its correct form, this classi- 
fication: 

A. The “Saints”: for instance, Parker 
and—yes—Bunk Johnson. 

B. The “Clowns”: Louis, Condon. 

C. The “Heroes”: Basie and—yes 
George Lewis. 

D. The “Aristocrats”: Ellington, Mor- 
ton. 

E. The “Free Men”: Miles, Monk and 
—yes—Buck Clayton. 

For the complete list, of the jazzmen 
in each category and the general mean- 
ing of the classification, for the defini- 
tion and explanation of each group and 
its relation to the others, buy Jazz 
Monthly, January issue. 

MAURICE CAPEL, 
Cardiff. 





NEWS FOR EVERY 


JAZZ FAN( 
A NEW MAIL ORDER SERVICE— 
ALL ORDERS OVER £1 POST FREE 


WRITE TO US NOW! 
CALL TO SEE US AT— 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
RECORD CENTRE 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


Telephone: COVent Garden 1380 
and 


38 Camomile Street, Bishopsgate, 
London, 


Telephone: AVEnue 7791 
THOUSANDS OF LP & EP 
BARGAINS IN STOCK 
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RECORD REVIEWS 
(continued from page 38) 


myself playing, time and time again, 


“Cherry”, with its fine muted trumpet 
and splendid alto; the very lively 
“Knickerbocker”; and the relaxed 


“Stormy Weather”, principally for 
Bruce’s alto. You will probably like 
other tracks more than these—it is your 
privilege and maybe you will be right. 

Filling in the critics poll for Down 
Beat magazine recently, I nominated 
Bruce Turner as one of my alto players 
of the year. I hadn’t heard this record 
then, but I am pleased with my choice. 


S.T. 


Bruce Turner (alt/cit*), Johnny Chilton (tpt); 
Johnny Mumford (tbn); Colin Bates (p); Jim 
Bray (bs); Johnny Armitage (¢). Johnny Picard 
(tbn) replaces Mumford on ‘‘Willie The 
Weeper’’. Both trombones are on ‘Morning 
Glories’. Nationa! Film Theatre, London. 16- 
17/2/61. 


DINAH WASHINGTON 


IT’S - MAGIC 
Cry Me A River; A Sunday Kind Of Love— 
Time After Time; It’s Magic 


(Mercury ZEP 10102. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


The lusty-voiced Miss Washington 
gets the full treatment here of strings 


-»-»- AND ALL THAT JAZZ 
(continued from page 19) 


the scrubbers are great.); and London, 
England (Chelsea Barracks, Old Curio- 
sity Shop immortalized by Dickens, Jazz 
at the Marquis, and presumably a chat 
with the fabulous Flamingo and _ his 
band). 

But in Paris I feel they are being 
done. Somehow they just seem to miss 
everything. Listen to this quotation 
from the brochure: 

“There are numerous spots for Jazz 
and Jam-sessions such as Hot Club de 
France (President, Hughes Panaffie), 
Club St. Germain des Pres, featuring 
Miles Davis, Lester Young, Dan Getz. 
D. E. Johnson and Vernie Willen: Le 
Cameleon featuring Bobby Jasper; Le 
Club du Vieux Colombier featuring 
Claude Luther; Trois Maillets-Metro 
Jazz; Kentucky Club, the oldest tradi- 
tional Jazz Club in Paris.” 

I think either Dan, D. E., or Vernie 
should quietly take the visitors on one 
side and tell them about Lester. Maybe 
Billy Graham could dep for Lester— 
he’d probably go well with Luther. 





INDEX 1960 


a full and complete index to Jazz 
records 





| File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 








Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 


received, giving full protection and 
obviating loss or damage. } 
This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth. 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, | 
volume number and year, gold blocked | 
on spine at 136 post free. 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


and choir accompaniment—not very Journal, —_ including ar 
appropriate to her ty of singing. In reviewed is available from this 
es Ate _— office, price 5/- post free 


fact, none of these numbers are parti- 
cularly good examples of Dinah’s 
ballad style. 





K.B. 


Also available INDEX 1959 


same price 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 

















PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1958, 1959, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free 


1960—41/-. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 9d., post 3d. 


“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News, Articles, 
Record Reviews. May 1961, issues now available from: Jazz 
journal, 27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. Price Is. 9d., post free. 


EUREKA—The magazine of New Orleans jazz and folk blues. 
Edited by Bill Colyer and Graham Russell. Nos 2, 3, 4, 5 now 
available. Price 2s. 8d. per copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—30/- per year 2/6 Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1956/7/8 available at 
bargain prices, 6 for 7/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 4/6 (post 9d.) 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 
numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Why? We Are 
Elks. if You Knew. My Home Is In A Southern Town. Naked 
Dance, Big Fat Ham. 3s. 6d. per copy post free. 

“JACK TEAGARDEN’S MUSIC”—Howard Waters’ remarkable 
bio-discography, 222 pages. Published by Walter C. Allen 
Price: 32s. 6d. 

BUNDLES of American, Continental and British jazz magazines 
—mostly illustrated. 6 for 4/- post free. Jazz Journal, 27 
Willow Vale, London W.12 


FROM: 


Panassié) 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word 


“MEZZ MEZZROW. Read the sensational autobiography of this 
great jazz musician in REALLY THE BLUES, A Corgi Book, 
Df<. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. Write 
for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 
MANCHESTER. 

A FINE LIST of jazz LP’s and EP’s, like new, all periods, bargain 

prices. THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, 901, Dumbarton Road. 

Glasgow, W.1. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 records 
Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to impresarios. 1800 
ft. finest American extended play tape, 32/6, 1200 ft. standard 
23/6. SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford Street, London W.1. REG. 
2745. 

STORYVILLE, SONET and DEBUT records—several recorded in 
Copenhagen. Free catalogues. Louis Barnewitz, New Orleans, 
Taasingegade 51. Copenhagen. 

WANTED Acker Bilk 77.L.P.23 and secondhand M.J.Q. L.P.’s 
Good condition. Veal, “Clovelly” Wesley Street, Redruth, 
Cornwall. 


KEEN BIGARD FAN wishes to contact anyone who has copy 
of Liberty 3072. Also have for sale copy of “Henderson 
Reunion”, Jazztone JIZ85. Offers to D. J. Byrne, 24, Brandville 
Gardens, I!ford, Essex. 
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| The Swing Shop onto 











THIS MONTH IT’S RECORDS ALL THE WAY! . , 
































1. OSCAR ALEMAN (great gtr!)—Sw. Georgia Brown/Moreno/Tiger Rag/Neurastenico 7” 14/6 
2. LOUIS ARMSTRONG (w. Chippie Hill*)—Droppin’ Shucks/Pratt City BI.*/Who’s It/Trouble In Mind*/I’m 
Gonna Gitcha/Don’t Forget To Mess Around/Lonesome Weary BI.*/At a Chitling Rag 10” 29/6 
3. LOUIS ARMSTRONG—St. Louis Blues/Tiger Rag/On the Sunny Side of the Street, I-II 7” 14/6 
4. MILDRED BAILEY/RED NORVO—I Let a Song../Just You, J. Me/.. Beautiful Baby/Last Affair 7” 16/9 
5. SHARKEY BONANO—Monday Date/Chimes Blues/High Society / Farewell Blues 7” 13/6 
6. EDDIE CONDON—It’s Right Here For You/Save Your Sorrow/Tell "Em About Me/Strut Miss Lizzie/Ballin’ the 
Jack /Georgia Grind/Pretty Doll/Sister Ain’t That Hot/Dancing Fool/3 others 12” 45/6 
7. DUKE ELLINGTON (Vol. 1)—Grievin’/Tootin’ Through the Roof/Battle Of Swing/Bl. Woth a Feeling/Misty 
Mornin’/Portrait of the Lion/Mooche/Hot and Bothered 10” 32/6 

8. D.E. (Vol. 2)—BI. Harlem/Lazy Rhap./Slippery H./Bdle. of BI./Margie/Solid O.M./Echoes of H./Showboat Sh. 
10” 32/6 

9, D.E. (Vol. 3)—New Cast St. Louis... /Portrait of the Lion/Gal from Joe’s/Brossin’ in Brass/Solid Old Man 
Smorgasbord/Cotton Club Stp/Prol. B & T Fantasy/Blues Ser. 10” 32/6 
10. DIZZY GILLESPIE (Parker, Clyde Hart)—Gr. High/Dizzy Atm./Hot House/All the Things You Are 7” 14/6 
11. LIONEL HAMPTON (L. Thompson, J. Cleveland, Pettiford)—Romeo’s Gone Now/Dark Eyes/Choo Choo 7” 10/6 
12. NANCY HARROW (Clayton, Tate, Wells, et al. Probably the greatest mainstream vocal record in ten years!)—Take 
Me Back Baby/All Too Soon/Can’t We Be ‘Friends/Wild Women Don’t Get the BI./World on a String/Blues For 
Yesterday /etc, etc 12” 48/6 
13. FLETCHER HENDERSON—Talk of the Town/Nagasaki/ Night Life/I’'ve Got to Sing a Torch Song 7” 16/9 
14. BILLIE HOLIDAY—Miss Brown To You/I Wished On the Moon/What a Little Moonlight/If You Were Mine 
Summertime/Billie’s Bl./Easy Living/Sailboat In the M’light/Must Have That Man/3 more 12” 45/6 

15. JOHN LEE HOOKER—Dimples/Hobo BI./So Excited /Boogie Chillun/Little Wheel/I’m In the Mood/Maudie 
Crawlin’ King Snake/Every Night/Time Is Marching/Baby Lee 12” 42/6 

16. LIGHTNIN’ HOPKINS—The Trouble Blues/Mighty Crazy/Your Own Fault Baby/I’ve Had My Fun/ Mister Charlie 
/Wonder Why/Lightnin’s Piano Boogie/ 12” 48/6 

17. GENE KRUPA (Eldridge, Anita O’day)—Lover/Gene’s Boogie/Leave Us Leap/Tuxedo Junc./Let Me Off Uptown 
Drumboogie/That’s What You Think/Drummin’ Man/ Knock Me a Kiss/Boogie BI. 12” 39/6 

18. JIMMY McPARTLAND (Hawkins, Hucko, Russell, Freeman, Glenn, Cary, Kaminsky, Cutshall, Shavers, Wettling, 
Condon, Schroeder, Wilber, Hinton, et al)—various groups. Tunes from “The Music Man” 12” 2216 

19. MEZZ MEZZROW/TOMMY LADNIER—Really the BI./Weary BI./Jelly Roll/Gettin’ Together /Comin’ On. ./Royal 
Gdn. BI./If You See Me Comin’/Revolutionary BI./Jada /.. Maggie/E’body L. M. Baby 12” 38/6 

20. JOE NEWMAN (Gene Quill, Lou Stein, et al)—Dialogue/Who’s Cool/Finger Nails/Tribute/3 more 10” 29/6 
21. “NEW ORLEANS JAZZ” (Billie and De De Pierce)—Eh La-bas/Gulf Coast BI./Some of These Days/You Can 
Depend On Me/Jelly Roll Bl./Mama Don’t Allow/Panama/John Henry/4 more 12” 48/6 

22. CHARLIE PARKER (Miles D., Lucky T., et al)—Night in T./Moose the M./Y’bird Sh. /Ornithology 7” 13/6 
23. PRISON SPIRITUALS (Louisiana State Pen.)—13 fine items 12” 48/6 
24. PRISON WORKSONGS (Louisiana State Pen.)—14 interesting examples, with 22 p. booklet 12” 48/6 
25. BUDDY RICH & HIS BUDDIES (terrific flute and vibes!)—Lulu’s Back /Makin Whoopee/Playtime/Cheek to Cheek 
Misty /Marbles/Will You Still Be Mine/Fascinating Rhythm 12” 45/6 

26. THE BASIE STARS (Newman, Wess, Foster, et al)—S’walks of N.Y./Careless L./Midgets/3 more 10” 29/6 
27. REX STEWART & HIS FRIENDS—Am I Blue/I Want to Be Happy/Prelude to a Kiss/All Of Me/Three Little 
Words/Blues In the Night/Peg O’ My Heart/Little Spanish Town/4 more 12” 45/6 

28. TRUMPET TIME (Page, Clayton, Slam Stewart, Wilson, et al)—World On a String/ Happy Medium/Love You Funny 
Thing /Diga Diga Doo/We’re In the Money/Love Me or Leave Me/Come In Here Woman 10” 32/6 

29. DICKIE WELLS IN PARIS—Bugle Call Rag/DW Blues / Devil and Deep. ./Hangin’ Around B./Sweet Sue/Jap Sand- 
man/I Got Rhythm/Hot Club BI./Dinah/Nobody’s Bl./ Lady Be Good/.. New Baby. 12” 45/6 

30. JERRY WIGGINS TRIO (“hot” organ)—Wiggin’ Out/Teach Me Tonight/Night in Tunisia/Yes, Dove/Without a 
Song/Don’t Get Around Much Any More 12” 42/6 

—_——_————(All post free inland)— 
Write now to: = 
THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 
(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
P.S.: Sending us your wants lists (all speeds) can only benefit you. It places you under no obligation. 












































VOGUE 


THE GREATEST 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 





NEW RELEASES 


VOGUE 12” 33} rpm LPs 


“THE SHOUT” 

LES McCANN LTD 

LAE 12254 

But not for me; A fogey day; The Shout; Set Calls “C€” Jam Blues: 
Jubilation; Night im, Tunisia; Set Call 


i 


“THE GENIUS OF GERRY MULLIGAN” 
GERRY MULLIGAN- 
LAE 12268 ys 


Get happy; She didn’t say yes; Bernie’s tune; Darn that dream; 
Five Brothers; | can’t believe that you're in love with me; Gold 
Rush; Blues for Tiny; Polka dots and moonbeams; Blue at the 
Roots; The lady’s in love with you 


“THE FOX” 
HAROLD LAND QUINTET 
LAE 12269 


The Fox; Mirror mind Rose; One second, please; Sims A-Plenty: 
Little Chris; One Down 


CONTEMPORARY 12” 334 rpm LPs 


SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN 
AT THE BLACK HAWK Vol. 3 
LAC 12260 & STEREO SCA 5017 


1 am in love; Whisper not; Black Hawk Blues 


“GETTIN’ TOGETHER” 
ART PEPPER QUINTET 
LAC 12262 & STEREO SCA 5019 
Whims of Chambers; 


Bijou the Poodle; Why are we afraid’; 


Softly as in a Morning Sunrise; Rhythm-A-Ning; Diane; Gettin’ 


together 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 12” 33 rpm} LPs 


“DIXIELAND FAVOURITES” 
FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 
LAG 12261 


Fidgety Feet; Storyville Blues; Muskrat Ramble; Canal Street 
Blues; Jazz Me Blues; Working Man Blues; Doctor Jazz; Roya 
Garden Blues; Come back sweet Papa; | wish | could shimmy 
like my sister Kate; That’s a plenty 


TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND 
Vol. 1 
LAG 12272 


New Orleans stomp; Chimes blues; When my sugar walks dows 
the street; All the wrongs you've done me; Grandpa’s Spells; 
Trouble in mind; Turk’s blues; Papa Dip; Struttin’ with some 
barbecue; 1919 Rag; The curse of an aching heart; Irish black 
bottom; Trombone Rag; The Darktown Strutters’ Ball; 
Dance; Waiting for the Robert. E. Lee 


TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND 
Vol. 2 
LAG 12273 


Down by the riverside; By and By; After you’ve gone; Storyville 


Blues; Just a closer walk with thee; Ory’s Creole Trombone; 
St. James Infirmary; Canal Street Blues; Minstrels of Annie Street; 
Cakewalking babies from home; Little John’s Rag; Oh Daddy; 
Wolverine Blues; Hot time in the old town tonight; Bay City; 
Mesa Round 


CONTEMPORARY 12” 331 rpm LPs 


SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN 

AT THE BLACK HAWK Vol. 4 

LAC 12265 STEREO SCA 5018 

Cabu; Just squeeze me, but don’t teeze me; Nightingale; A 
gem from Tiffany 


LIKE PREVIN! 
ANDRE PREVIN’S TRIO 
LAC 12264 


Rosie Red; If | should find you; Sad eyes; Saturday; Tricycle; 
I’m mina mood; No words for Dory; Three’s company 





VOGUE RECORDS LTD. 


113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Ragtime 





Telephone: KNI 4256-7 
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